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Dedicated to my birth-place ICificharapara, its Sanskriti- 
sed form being Kafichana-palli or golden village, formerly 
called Narahatta, founded on the delta of Bhagirathi and the 
Yamuna and facing Vaihsabati and Trivem, situated about 
three miles northwest of the present Railway Station and 
locomotive workshop (of theE.B. Ry,) named after it, now 
almost depopulated by malaria and deserted by many of her 
sons, once celebrated for votaries of Sanskrit and Bengali 
learning like Isvarachandra Gupta, (the poet and the editor 
of the Prabhakara), Vidyanatha Acharyya (the author of 
Ajfianaiimiranasakaj the dispeller of the darkness of 

ignorance), Pxemchand Kaviratna, (the author of Jfianarnava, 
the ocean of wisdom), Nimachand l§iromani, (the eminent 
Professor of Nyaya Philosophy at the Government Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta), Harimohan Sen Gupta (the translator of 
Adbhuta-Ramapana and Tulsidasa^s Ramayana) and Sasi- 
bhushana Raya (the translator into Bengali verse of J§rimad- 
bhagavatam and Yogavasishtha-Ramayanam and editor of the 
Kancharapara Patrika, a monthly magazine), the village being 
famous in the past also for her Aayurvedic physicians whose 
diagnostic and therapeutic skill very often snatched patients 
from death’s door, well-known once for her trade specially in 
gold and silver to which her name and. the scales {nikti) still 
sold at Barabazar, Calcutta, bear ample testimony, and cele¬ 
brated for her beautiful temple (built by the Malliks of 
Calcutta) of Krishna Raya, the deity installed by the Vaish- 
iiava Sena Siv^nanda and provided with a building (later on 
demolished by the Bhagirathi) by Kachu Raya the uncle of 
Pratapaditya (the famous Bengali patriot and hero.of Jessore), 
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la the Pras'nopanishad (composed about 
lOOO B. C.) attached to the Atljarvaveda we 
find P i p p alida Rtshi’s attempt at elucidating 
an abstruse idea to his disciples by means of analogy, 
“As the shadow of a man is caused by him, so life 
springs from the All-Soul and merges in it on extinc¬ 
tion. As an emperor appoints separate governors to 
separate provinces, so life apportions duties to the 
variotis sense-organs .... As a heavenly body 
like the sun reflected on different kinds of liquid ap¬ 
pears to be different, so intelligence in perceiving 
different things' appears to be different. As different 
rivers, when they fall into the pcean, lose their separate 
identities and names and assume the designation of the 
ocean, so tbf sixteen k a 1 & s or attributes (life, etc.), 
when they merge in the All-sering Soul, lose their 
identities and names,and are called ‘The Soul” 
Eloquence or the art of persuasion by means of a 
fluent speech implies, as Cicero sa.y3 in his Pe Oratore 
or.the Character of an-Oratory “ the knowledge of a 
vast number of things .... Speech itself is to be 
formed, not merely by choice, but by a careful con^ 
structioD of words ; and all the emotions of the mind, 
which-nature has given to man, must be intimately 
known ■ for alf the force and art of ^e^ng must be 
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employed in exciting or allaying the feelings of those 
who listen. To this most be added a certain portion 
of grace and wit, learning worthy of a well-bred man 
and quickness and brevity in replying as well as 
attacking accompanied with a refined decorum and 
urbanity. Besides the whole of antiquity and a 
multitude of examples are to be kept in the memory , 
. . And why need I add any remarks on delivery 
itself which is to be ordered by the action of the 
body, by gesture, by look and by modulation and 
variation of the voice ? . . . l,et us then cease to 
wonder at what is the cause of the scarcity of good 
speakers,.since eloquence results from all those quali¬ 
fications in each of which singly it is a great merit to 
labour successfully 

Public speaking or eloquent speeches addressed to 
the masses or to a fairly large number of men flourish 
naturally in democrades.* Mr. Schleiniger (translated 
by Mr. Skellon) says, “ We encounter it (eloqn^ce) 
in all its glory among two ancient peoples, the Greeks 
and the Romans . ... . Among the Greek States 
Athens was specially famous for her eloquence. The 
democratic nature of her republican constitution 


I* Translation by J. Watson (Bohn.) 
2, See also Cendnsion. 
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and the freedom of debate allowed on all matters oi 
public interest made the gift of words a mighty 
weapon in the hands oi the demagogue .... The 
very conflict of eminent speakers always tended to 
raise the art to higher perfection .... After the 
loss of her freedom Attic eloquence declined . . . 
At Rome oratory had great obstacles to overcome. 
Not only could it gain but a partial hearing amid the 
clash of arms, but the stern sense of the Romans 
thought it necessary to issue edicts against the open¬ 
ing of Schools of Rhetoric .... But when the 
Romans became better acquainted with the dialectic 
nimbleness of the Greeks and the power conferred by a 
study of Rhetoric, the passion for training flamed up 

all around, and it had its complete justification in 
% 

Cicero (106—43 B.C.) the worthy rival of the greatest 

of the Greek orators. Under the Caesars, as 

with the Greeks in their decadence, eloquence lost 
all its essential moral characteristics, and with them 
its loftiness, its warmth and its naturalness. A cer¬ 
tain excess of poetical expression!, a delusive brilliance 
in thoughts and words, a pointing of epigram, allit¬ 
eration and antithesis, above all affectation and striv¬ 
ing after effect—those were the features that marked 
the decline of the once mighty eloquence of Rome .... 
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Among natives of more modern times, eloquence 
could only develop naturally where after the 
formation of a cultured language, the state-policy 
was favourable and sanctioned some degree of 
free speech. Such was the case in England, France, 
America and much later in Germany and in other 
countries, where trials were held in public and the 
parliamentary system became part of the cons¬ 
titution.” 

Cicero, the greatest of the Roman orators, says 
that fluent speaking cannot be mastered in schools, 
but is to acquired in public assemblies. This fact 
explains the lack of good public speakers in ancient 
and medieval India, though long arguments composed 
in an ornate style and accompanied with cogent 
reasoning are frequent in the various departmei^s of 
Sankrit Literature. Cicero adds “When Demosthenes 
was to speak in public, all Greece flocked in crowds 
to hear him. But when our ‘Attic’ orators venture to 
speak they are presently deserted ..... If to speak 
in a dry and lifeless manner is the true criterion of 
‘Atticism’, they are heartily welcome to enjoy the 
credit of it; but if they wish to put thmr abilities 
to the trial, let them attend the Comitia or a 
judicial process of real importance. The open forum 
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demands a fuller and a more elevated tone ; and he 
is the orator for me, who is so universally admired, 
that when he is to plead an interesting cause, all 

the benches are filled beforehand,..and the whole 

audience is hushed into a profound silence, which is 
soon interrupted by their repeated plaudits and 
acclamations or by those successive bursts of laughter 
or violent transports of passion, which he knows 
how to excite at his pleasure . . . . Whoever has the 
happiness to be thus followed and applauded is 
beyond dispute an ‘Attic’ speaker ; for such was 
Pericles, such were Hyperides and Aeschines, and 
such in the most eminent degree was the great 
Demosthenes.” ‘ 

Though forensic oratory and eloquent appeal to the 
masses are rare in the literature of ancient and medifV' 
ail In(Ua ‘ it may be stated that carefully prepared 
speeches addressed to select audiences are to be found 
specially , in the Epics, where good speaking is highly 
landed and where Rama, for example, is de^ibed 
as expert in speaking, B ha rata as the greatest of 
orators (^^dl ^), H a nn m i n as skilful in speech 
and K r i sh n a as the greatest of speakers and most 
sjlilfnl in elocution. 

•X* ^Bnttnt’ translated, by J. Watson, a. See also .Cpnchnstoa, 
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la extracting passages from the Ramajapa 
(composed about 900 B.C.) •vji’e may state that though 
there is a considerable quantity of fiction in this great 
Epic, yet there is in it a substratum of history 
as is attested by tradition and geographical names 
like Kausambi, Kan'yakubja, Ayodhya, 
Rajagriha or Girivrajai (in Kekaya' or 
Jalalpnr), Cbitrakuta, Panchavati or 
Nasik, Ramesvaram, Dhanushkoti &c. 
in India and Sit a-E 1 i y a and N u w a r a-E 1 i y a 
in Ceylon i. This is also the opinion of scholars like 
Mr. F. E. Pargiter, who says. “The story of R i m a 
brings South India into view definitely for the first 
time. As related in the Epics it appears largely as fable, 
yet the fabric must have grown out of some basis.”* 
Da^aratha intending toinstal his eldest son 
Rama as Yuvaraja or h^ir-apparentaddresses 
the following to the assembled princes, ministers and 
dtizens 

il 

T PStalipatra and which were founded later on arc natiiially 

omitted. ^ Yavana thoiigh it occurs in the RiUnaja^ is an inter¬ 
polation as Jacobi has stated. 

^Earliest Indian Traditional History (J. R. A. SL, 1914)* See also 
my Kalidasa and Vikrama^tya, p* 4. 



^RT ^r^ccT ^ II 

irsR^wg^JT ^%5rf3^r^ ^ i 
^R ^^ur ^Tl^^r?!; || 
»TfcTr^g[^ qsrr % ^rt^ttir; i 
g«#%^ir TT%=t: T^R^rcR. n 

JTf%Trf%cR I 

^5Rr ^pr h 

jRMRKcT q'^srrJmgjTsf err i 
5Rr f^cTirf^ jrqwf?Tr%Ti%?Tr II 
?? ^ ircJ^ffW ’q^cIT f|R I 

qnrfwirr'RW fiqfqr ^rf^' qqr || 
qFT ^^cf: I 

ifr^wRi ^rR?ir f^«rr^Rtf^r^r=# II 

qRan^rsf^q ^r^ gs^ II 

?frsf ^8Tr»Tft«^ gq ^ rr^nf^ i 
?rf^i?sT^iT!J5^ ^rs^qr»T (gt^^r?!^ II 
^rgiTRTt f| qi ^ HRcVR: I 

^ m: q-r’g^^: II 


cT g^ g% sF^cTf Rg I 

c 

^iRT3^ f^qRr^ JTRT: g^giRg ii 
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3T3^: ?! ?T^lTlirWlT: t 

5Tm ^ ??Tr5fl«?2rT(?5g; || 

IriTW ?r?i: »tiK I 

ira#^r % II 

«iT^ ^53w ?n5 gii[%cT3, i 

2T?r^r *T*T jftfM|crJT5=q%f%nq’ciT^ I 

3Fqr g f^^'t^rf^ia^qr || 

(Ramavanam, Ayodhya Kandam, Canto 11, verses i to i6. 

[Then the king of the whole world inviting all the 
members of the Assembly in a loud sonorous voice like 
that of the drum or of the cloud, but at th^ same time 
with pleasant and kinglike accents, addressed to 
them the following excellent, delightful and celebrated 
words—“Ye are aware that my royal predecessors, 
ruled this good kingdom, as a father brings up his 
children. I also following the track of my ancestors 
have vigilantly protected my subjects to the best of 
my power. For the good of this extensive kingdom 
rendered happy by the rule of the Iks lija k u family 
I want to tell you—have rendered my body infirm 
in exercising the rights of sovereignty {Ut., by living 
under the sh^de of the white umbrella, which is an 
emblem of royalty) for the wellbeing of my 
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numerous subjects. Having lived a very long life (lit., 
a thousand years) I want rest for my d^epit body. 
I have become fatigued' by the performance of duties 
too heavy for men lacking self-control, though with 
the aid of royal privileges. Therefore ! long for rest 
after appointing my son as vicegctcot for the good 
of my subjects, with the permission of all these 
honourable twice-born gentlemen who are present. 
Rama, the conqueror of foreign kingdoms, who is 
valiant like I n d r a (the King of the Gods), is endow¬ 
ed with all my virtues. So 1 want to instal to morrow 
morning as my Vicegerent the moat pious and best oi' 
men who is capable of doing good like the Moon when 
it is joined by Pushy a (the constellation Hercules), 
Rama, the graceful eldest brother of Lakshma- 
n a, ia.not only fit to be your ruler but also to be that 
of the whole world. By making over presently the 
duties of ruling this kingdom to this the best of men, I 
shall become free from, trouble. If this my proposal, 
which is to my liking and which appears to me to be 
good and which has beep arrired at after prolonged 
deliberation, is accepted by you, kindly tell me how I 
am to carry it out. If there is any suggestion better 
than this (whieh I like),' think of it, because the 
judgment of neutrals who take into consideration 
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circumstances for and against, is likely to be very 
valuable.’i) 

In the following passage the high-minded 
and truthful Rama says with fatherly affection to 
the inhabitants of A y o d h y a, who have been fol¬ 
lowing him during his exile and trying to dissuade 
him from leaving the city— 

iI?TcJTR m fRTTOSTOI 
5PTPrf if tl 

* * « « « 

mi ?n: sri: srsri^w n 

?r f| ^ifqWTRnf^: I 

6Rn% W || 

^ ^ II 

?r f| 3^: | 

»rf^ »RF II 

51 ^ JPRRT 5Tff 5?f^r I 

(RSmayaoam, Ayodhj^ K5n&in, Canto xiv, », s to to.) 
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“Residents of Ayodhya! accord for my delight 
to B h a r a t a the same affection and respect as you 
have so long done to me. The son of my step¬ 
mother Kaikeyi, Bharat a, whos^ character and 
conduct are unexceptionable, will try to do every¬ 
thing which is properly dear to you and conducive to 
your well.-being. Though he is not old, yet he is wise ; 
though strong and spirited, yet he is very gentle. 
Hence there is every likelihood of his becoming your 
lit ruler, who will rescue you from all fears. As 
Bharata is endowed with all virtues necessary for 
his reigning over you, he has been selected as Viceger¬ 
ent (by the King.) So being guided by me you should 
carry out the orders of the King. As you seek ttiy 
welfare, you should act in such away during my exile 
as may not aggravate my father^s grief.” 

Here is another extract from the same book of 
Kamayaija:— 

f^ I 

^RT: II 
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'TcTJTFcTl: I 

gqtiTi II 

*T«Tr 'S^FTT q’fSIJrt I 

^ ^Fr[?<T ?fpq 5 J iIWrS^R II 

^*^iitr: w?«j5 I 

5 Rr ^?FF: II 

?if g ?FT ?r i 

^5^r 3511^ II 

JT^% inf^f^l I 

5|T<^ ^%rT^: n 

I%*T«R3#WI% I 

WI3^ ?TFT l%rI?«T ^ ^ II 

» # * * 

’ 7 %Tr «fnS 3 f ^WRIT IT^*§% I 

#T?T 5 || 

^ ^Ti'«fr«r g 5 r«j irr^Fr^ ^ I 

?Tq?r s?RWf#fr l% 5 Tr*rar: 11 

5 TF 5 I srmflr i 

t#T 5 rerH«^r ^?R«TR?T 3 ?ft=^: II 

^ « m * 

’■^hW 5^; I 

e 51 r%Tr cTRr! e<t^: ?r?TR^ n 

fr 53?Tt 5Fr *ii w =^1^ ?rt gCr 1 

rmr ^51^5% ^ ^ II 
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^ f%ir: i 

51^ ^rrit n 

JT w ^ 9Tff I 

^ W^ W^: ?r t ?T !T: f^?rr II 

^ II 

«rr^%»!n5^ 3’Ei«n^ i 

^#ci5Jr sRs^rm! f%#RTr ti 

*iprR*i3^ ff jr4h I 

3 II 

Ramaya^am, Ayodhya Kan^m, canto los, verses, 
13 to ai, ao to a8, 33, 36 to 41.) 

^ When on the death of his father (D a s a r a t h a), 
the sorrowful and weeping B h a r a t a with the cor¬ 
dial approval of the inhabitants of A y o d h y a, tries 
to persuade his elder brother, R a m a, to return to the 
capital and assume the reins of government, Rama, 
who is endowed with great vasdom and patience, 
asks him thus (in the presence of his subjects} not to 
lament for the demise of thar father and advises 
him to return to the. metropolis and to reign as his 
representative, “A man cannot act of his own free- 
mll.like God. The all-devouring Time or Y a m a re- 
gnlates his niovemehts in this world and the n»t. 
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Where is accumulation, there is depletion ; where is 
rise, there is fall; where is union, there is separation ; 
where is life, there is death. As a fruit, when it 
ripens, cannot but fall to the ground, so birth and 
growth are bound to be followed by death. Even 
the most strongly-built bouse supported by pillars 
is reduced to ruina in course of time. Similarly 
disease and infirmity bring about a man’s decline. 
The night, which is past, does not return. The 
Yamuna, which flows with its large volume of 
water to meet the ocean, does not come back. As 
during the hbt season the rays of the sun cause water 
to evaporate, so the regular succession of days and 
nights robs every living creature of its life. So rather 
mourn for yourself, (thinking) ‘ Peath is inevitable ; 
what shall 1 do 1” Why do you mourn for another ? 
Whether a tnan moves or remains motionless, his 
life gradually ebbs away .... As drifting timbers 
(ships) meet one another on the high seas and then 
separate after a Vrhile, so a man becomes tmited 
with his wife, children, relatives and wealth for some¬ 
time and Iben becomes sundered from them: tbns 
all these tlungs are bound to be dissociated from one 
another. Life and Death is the law of this universe; 
none can transgress it ^ . . . . Our father, who 
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was A pious maa and performed many sacrifices with 
proper gifts, has gone to heaven. So we should 
not mourn for him. As he has gone to heaven, 
give up your grief, go to the metropolis and 

reside there.Our father, who was devoted to 

truth, asked you who are noted for your eloquence to 
reside in A y o d h y a. I will do as my pious father 
has bidden me; I cannot transgress his just com¬ 
mands, 0 Conqueror of foes. You should also obey 
him who was not only our father, but our (true) 
friend. I will carry out his pious orders by means of 
my exile, O Descendant of R a g h u. A kind-hearted 
and dutiful man, who seeks the welfare of Ws soul in 
the next world, should obey his superiors,- 0 the 
most valiant of men. 0 the best of men, being guided 
by your good character and meditating on the good 
deeds of our father, do what conduces to (the wel¬ 
fare of) your self.’’ 3 

We may juxtapose for the sake of comparison an 
extract from Cicero’s speech against Verres (the rapa¬ 
cious Roman (governor of Sicily) and a passage from a 
speech of S'^'i s u p a 1 a, king of C h e d i (Bundelkhand) 
who was irritated byBhishma’s (the Patriarch of 
the Kurus) and Yudhisij^hira’s conferring the 
highest honours on Krishna, regarded as an incar- 
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nation of V i s h n u in the Mahabharata (com¬ 
posed about 800 B.C.) on the occasion of the 
Raiasuya sacrifice of the Pandaras. 

Cicero—“ What, the worthlessness and, audacity 
of that man (Vje r r e s) should have a more easy access 
to your own friendship, 0 Hortensius (Verres's 
Counsel) and to that of other great and noble men 

than the virtue and integrity of one of us !. 

You are fond of V e r r es : 1 suppose so. If you are 
not gratified with his virtue and his innocence and his 
industry and his modesty and his chastity, at least 
ydii are transported at his conversation, his accom¬ 
plishments and his good breeding. He has no ' such 
gifts ; but on the contrary all his qualities are stain¬ 
ed with the most extreme disgrace and infamy, with 
the most extraordinary stupidity and boorishness . . 
. . . What do you think, this can be endurable to any 
one—that we should live on slender incomes in such 
a way as not even to wish to acquire anything more, 
that we should be content with maintaining our digni¬ 
ty and the good-will of the Roman people, not by 
wealth but by virtue ; but that that man having rob¬ 
bed every one on all sides and having escaped with 
impunity should live in prosperity and abundance^ ?’’ 

1. Cicero’s orations against Verres, translated by Yonge. 




SRl^SJT ! I 

(Canto 37) 

■*. 

^rf^fw4g^^Frt f^q^i«T?n i 

vfl'SJT ! ^ssr^flcT: 4 

* » » « » ' 
H5=q% f^gjp^! 

it ER«I*l|ft II 6 

«mi irgtitsft i 

f^sft if»-i jnwtisi^ H 7 

fjimnr^T sq ! 

r%5f^ ^4 u^i#=^?fifSTi% II 8 

JfF# ir^sqr WI I 

|tnq% fert it 5 r 4 ^rsftcRfq^rr ii 9 

* # pt ■ ^ !p ■ ‘ ^ 

%i sf =gT^!F«^:fr ^r^rr i 

«rf%fri9, i%iT^ Ii 17 

3r«i^Fq|[4)4>s4 g«?r^ | 

% ^r5ffi4^CPftcl?^^?RR TO II 18 
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qgnflfr: i 

JT ^'^TPST ^ II 19 

^^sri'^iPT qn^R# f^t4^i: i 
IT^T^^R: #SqH^q[5iq?q% || 20 

i%fPT^?TTfnflr q^ I 

^fr^^qr li'qiq'^ificrqFnt || 21 
wqr?qT^35Rq q^r q^rq, 1 

t| q*=^% gfqrqq prt fqql^iSm h 22 
4tOT ffi^f^ ^r# CRR fqqiq^ gq I 

^iRRn=q q^rqq^n^ ^fqqrq^ II 23 
* * ^ * 

qr^ qq^ qqi'^ qpqqi^qrcT^ I 

qqrqjn f| qvqsqr ^qr #sq I fqqqnfl: 11 3 

(Canto 41) 

* ^.' . . -31^ ' * , ' ,' * 

q q ^qftsi ^q ^q qjqqqr qqrq. 1 
fqrqq^ qrqq f>qf^iqq 11 12 
#5 % q m^ik qrq^qr 5 i% =q 1 
q?q =qr 5 qr% g^'lq qq =q ?qrq 5 Tf^?Tq: ti 13 
^ qqftsgsjrrq^ q^qq qf^; m 1 
qri% fl CRT ^isf ^«r jqf^ ??qq || 14, 
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I 

ii 15 

^ * 

iswr H^flcrR ^ q <^: ^TJfT^r: sfg: I 
c^f^TPI 11 17 

Mahilbhnratani. Savaparvarn. 

S"!§up 5 1 a—“0 Bhishmal Krisbna does 
not deserve the highest honours conferred by you in 
the presence of so many worthier princes .... 0 
B h i s h m a! when a virtuous man like you acts 
thus for flattering a person, he becomes the butt 
of the Society’s ridicule. 0 Chief of the Kurus! 
if you have worshipped Krishna for his age 
and experience, then how does Vasudeva's son 
( Krishna) deserve reverence, while the old 
Vasudeva is alive ? K you have honoured 
K r i s h n a for his being your well-wisher and follower, 
then how can he claim your worship in the presence 
ofDrupada?If you have paid yoiir respects to him, 
0 the Descendant of the K.u r u s, for his being a pre¬ 
ceptor, then how can he be worshipped in D r o n a’s 
presence ? If you have worshipped him, OKaurava, 
for his being a priest, then why have you worshipped 
him though the old Sage V y a s a is alive ? 
Krishna is neither a priest, nor a precep^r 
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nor a king. Is not therefore your worship of 
Krishna sheer flattery, O Chief of the Kurus? 
If you were determined on worshipping Krishna, 
then why did you insult us. by your invitation ? 
We have been paying tribute to this great son 
(Yudhis^hira)ofKunti not out of fear, nor out 
of greed, nor for propitiating him, but only because 
we want that the empire should go to the virtuous ; 
but he has insulted us. Is your worshipping 
Krishna, who is devoid of royal attributes* with 
due ceremonials, in this assembly of Princes, anything 
but insulting us ? The reputation of Y u d h i s^^ h i r a, 
who has been without any cogent reason named ‘the 
son of -Pi e t y*, ha® vani^ed for his honouring this 
impious and wicked descendant of Y r i s h n i, who 
has killed the high-minded king Jarasahdha by 
foul means. . . . The Pandavas are following your 
lead, O B h is h m a, just as a boat does, when it is 
tied to another, or when a blind man is led by 
another. . . . 

O Base Descendant of the Kurus, OBhishma, 
wicked as you are, (it appears that) you have not 
heard-in the least from good men moral precepts which 
I shall communicate to you. (It is enjoined that) none 
should hurl weapons at women, kine and Brahmans 
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nor at a person who has provided one with food and 
shelter. The good and virtuous always inculcate 
such lessons on honest men, all of which (it appears) 
have become fruitless in you. You have praised 
Krishna with the epithets ‘ experienced, old and 
great’ as if I were ignorant (of his real nature) . . . 

.. Sou have lauded Krishna by saying 

‘ He is the wisest of the wise, the Lord of the 
Universe ’; so he is under the erronous impression 
that he really deserves your hyperbolical adulation, ” 
When Du ryyo d hana, the son of Dhrita- 
rashtra (the king, of Hastinapura—modern 
-^awSna near Meerut) and the prince of Sophists, 
was requested in the assembly-hall of the K u r u s by 

Krishna and others to make over one-half of his 

<- 

kingdom to Yudhi^thira (the eldest son of 
Pandu, Dhritarashtra’s brother), which was 
his due* he said 
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(Canto 127) 
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^\^^ II 4 

JT =wit ^T%§:^=^r'(rHiic*T?T; i 
srsT ^ ^fl:wP?T II 5 

^ ^ 

f^ ^gii%?rT || 7 

=!??!; T%Mti5fr3Tq5ci Ti^sri: i 

%«T ’^Fqgfri?i cTti^ ^rgsEj^^ II g 

^TTCW ?T =^WT2fi 1 

ssr^^TT, Tf«TV. iT^f^ II 9 

%?T ^ I 

^3>r: qrii^: ufsr: iT^rte?!: II- lO 

^ a ♦ 

JT 5r=tig5l^ir ^*^^!rT ^ i 

HW. IWifW? ^RI 5 fi 3 »i;|| 12 

?r i;«iir! 7 ^ 1 % i 

3^ ^ ^ ^:, ! II 13 

?r fl IT3^ I 

3^ wn; ^ 3 ?r II 14 
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grlfiir %i=pT ^ jn'^qiJT: 51311 15 

^f^Rrart, 1 
q^4tfr% ?TJTr^ ^^cWRrr ^* 1:11 le 

^ ^ ^ ^ lit 

^r5 ft sticT. wr*4^!r 
fl% ^iFTf^ II 18 

?r ^ 'ftwi;i 

«nRqr4i% ^ 

fft JTRrirqRt Ttr^rf^ fit":???: II 19 

* * * * 

mW^'T'rf^RTR nriq^rq; (I 25 

Mahabharatam, Udyogaparvam. 

“O Krishna! Yon should have given your 
advice after due deliberation. Being influenced by 
the flattery of. the Pandavas you have found fault 
specially with me without rhyme or reason. Do yon 
always calumniate me after taking into consideration 
the strength and weakness of parties ? Some of my 
relatives,—V i d u r a, the King (my Father), my Pre¬ 
ceptor and (arandfather—do likewise; but they do not 
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blame other princes; but I myself cannot find any 
fault of mine even after deep thinking ; nevertheless 
you and several other princes are inimically disposed 
towards me. The Pandavas have lost their share 
of the kingdom to^ akuni as a result of the dice- 
play of which they are inordinately fond. Am I to 
blame for this ? On the contrary I ordered the restitu¬ 
tion of some wealth won Irom them on the occasion. 
The banishment of the invincible Pandavas was 
the result of their second reverse in the dice- 
game, 0 the Chief of Conq^uerors. This is not our fault. 
Being unable to cope with us single-handed, they 
have joined our enemy at least for no accusation 

which has been brought against us.. . Even 

the king of the gods will not be able to terrify us, 
who are unflinching, into submission by violent acts 
and speeches. O Destroyer of foes ! I do not find any 
onewhocancouquer us by honourable (W., according to 
Kshatriya custom) fighting; even gods cannot over¬ 
power our warriors like Bhishma, Drona, K rip a 
and Karna, not to speak of the Pandavas. 
If we, who a.re Kshatriy as, die in the course of 
a virtuous fight, we shall attain heaven in due time. 
The greatest duty of US, Kshatriyas, is lying on 
a bed of arrows on the ^eld of battle. . . , . . . None 
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born in a Kshatriya family and observing 
Kshatriya laws bows to any one in this world 
out of fear only for the sake of his life. ’Wise 
Kshatriyas seeking their true well-being al¬ 
ways act in accordance with the precept of the sage 
Matanga, viz,, ‘Be always adventurous. Never 
submit to anyone. A spirit of enterprise is true manli¬ 
ness. You may break at times, but should never 
bend.’. . . ,. (So long asl amalive)tbe Find a va s 
shall not get back their share of the kingdom—not 
even the earth that sticks to the end of the finest 
needle." 

It is difficult to extract oratorical speeches from 
the P u r a n a s whidi are records of acliom and 
incidents (mainly imaginary but partly real, the 
nucleus of which was composed about 7(WB,C.*) 
narrated by sages to their inquisitive disciples. 
In the Vayupuranamin which the God of Winds 
is supposed to be the speaker at least in some 
chapters, there is the story of the deception of the 
Daityas (the foes of gods) by Brihaspati, 
the preceptor of gods. Brihaspati makes the 
Daityas believe that he is ^'^ukra, their pre- 

X, See Fargit«r*s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, Page 51. 
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ceptor, and, thus induces them to seject the advances 

i 

of S ukra, the real preceptor of the Dai tyas, 
who becomes indignant. Later on the D a i t y a a 
discover their mistake and propitiate their preceptor. 
S'’uk ra, the knower of right, being entreated relent¬ 
ed and said to them with kindness 

51 515^54 ^ 1 ^ 513,11 48 

51 49 

^ sHsr in ^3^ ^ ^ JiT^ w 1 
sn^: qrsq’k^^r ^ ^?ri«mNci ll 60 

ginw ^ ?i* 3 ? 5 rf 5^ (| 51 

**-*■* 

^ W 62 

^ lira 1 

♦ ♦ * 

m aiirer: | 56 

(Chapter 98.) 
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[Do not fear. It is not necessary for you to proceed 
to the lower regions (rasatalam). Even if I be on the 
alert (and try my best) I cannot override fate. The 
curse (that ye shall lose your wisdom) which I have 
pronounced on you, cannot be rescinded. The Creator 
also has ordained that ye shall lose your under¬ 
standing in course of time. With my aid ye have 
become victorious over the gods and reigned in heaven 

for ten cycles (yugas) . OPrahlada 

(the leader of the Dai ty as), you will reign for ten 
cycles in the Savarnika age, when your grandson 
Bali will be the emperor. The Creator has said 
this to me ... . Therefore ye should not despair 
and become broken-hearted. Endure patiently what 
time brings on.” 

The following is taken from Matsyapuranam 
(composed about 700 B.C.) Chapter 148, where 
Taraka, the enemy of the Gods addresses his ministers 
thus:— 

,^1^ TOT I 

II 32 

, ^ ^ * * 

5r?lT 5 II 36 
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f| ^r iTT^«^ 

^ *i?T ^ H 36 

^fwrswr^niticgmRT 





^ptfclT % ?:54JTS=^^, 

flf ^W?TqFT^ 

% ^te3n^^*i:ll 37 


tTrsrWRff % 5Tr?Rmi%5T: I 

qtr^rTT;RfggrftTRr5i^n%^: il 74 

^ %?n ^*T?T: ’rf^TI^f: 1 

»T5RI^T^fPr%5r II 75 

^ETcrr IpT Hf«T?TTJT W || 76 

sn^rfsRTn? wii% ^'cnufi^i: i 
?rr??r# ^rnn^ ^T?r»T?T: || 77 

ifiT %^Rf^ iKsrr f^lRT^r: 11 78 


“0 Counsellors^ if I do not invade the abode of 


the Gods, my kingship becomes meaningless. If I 
cannot persecute my enemy, I cannot enjoy peace. 
{ Our foes are enjoying the manifold pleasures of 
heaven; we are bereft of them ). A man is born 
in vain, if he cannot evince manliness. He, who 
does not satisfy his parents, remove the grief of his 
friends and earn spotless glory, is more dead than 
alive. Therefore niake ready my eight-wheeled war- 
chariot adorned with golden streamers and with my 
umbrella begemmed with pearls. Let the formidable 
Daitya soldiers follow me.” Then Indr a, the 
king of the Gods, addressed them (Gods) thus— 
“ O Denizens of Heaven, attend carefully to my 
words. Ye taste the sacrifies offered by m^h, are 
easily satisfied and are endowed with purity and 
self-control. Ye have been administering the a&irs 
of the world with your might and glory. The 
chiefs of the D a i t y a s are persecuting you without 
rhyme or reason. A policy of conciliation is bound 
to fail. The only means of bringihg them to their 
senses is punishment. Therefore prepare yourselves 
for war, muster my forces, wield your weapons, prppi- 
tiate the gods of weapons, x^%ks your diariots ready, 
£md euconnter the enemy with Y a m a'( the King of 
Death ) as your general, O Gods.” 
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The following is taken from ^‘Vishnupuraoa, 
the nucleus of which was composed as early as 
700 B.C.^ When the D a i t y a (the enemy of gods ) 
Hiranyakasipu failed by means of threats 
and punishments to dissuade his son Prahlada 
from worshipping Vishnu and entrusted his teach¬ 
ing to a body of priests, P r a h 1 a d a addressed 
his class-fellows thus— 

WRTT i 

ST II 56 

^ ?frl: 1 

cf^rs^f^er# II 

JW# ’I^T^RFr TOT ?T«ir II 
^ ?n??Tsrr i 

# # * » 

Snmmrpi i 

’TOTS TOltJT *T^T3‘^TTtlr5 || 

* ♦ 'Ift* # 

?i^f^5:TOITTrPT^S5i | 

*1^ TT9T 'TTr^TOR^II 

I. Sec Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p<<p. 5 J( and 55 . 


3RTqk?T5r?j?r^r '<?«?? ^ffcw; i 
Wr^rS? cFF^f^f FcTt «Tf^ ^ 3^ I 
3frf ^rt% sir^ 'Sf^«TTiFrcir?fr%r^ II 

f^rsi ?TJF ^Hfi% ?T5^rf# JT ift=^ I 
m JFc[FcJTr TT il 

^r^?n%?r*FH?T: 3 ^: ^r^r 1 
«r«T?Trsf^g# jm% ?r f^i^: II 

wr^ f^>g^: 1 

5STfiT 5TFT=^^f?n ^ 5nt^ II 

^RJTi^wr^ f^^cHr «T%?r .^r^r 1 

^^gcr: II 

fF^cf^ «Tf^ =3ir^cT ^rgcf^:! 

?T^lftrF% f^'s^: ?Jr%r 3==’?5f^: II , 
wiqr^r: w# 

TFT^?T«[ ^Rcrt II 

cTF^ iT^5fl I 

?T^#5rr^ Ji?im II 
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^ iTTf: ^n% II 
m ^1% i\m^i <Twr^ i 
^T^irfr fsltcr ^tct; n 

^cl^ricr: i 

^F«TP«Ttl5f^r|?T sqiHFfl/^ tl 

* ♦ * * 

^r^gjrpr ^ntf 

5:K5T*ircH5RT I 

» ft * « « 


m w #? jRm 3i^ft I 
^ ?m?TTg^- 
^Rc^TTwr^gcTPr || 
crf^ JI?T% 

II 


siR«w I »?^'iRrg^|| 91 

Vishoupuranam, Part Ii Chap, 17, SS to $8, 68, 70 to 8a, 84, 99, 91. 
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“O the Ofifspring of the D a i t y a a ( who are the 
sons of Diti), hear the supreme truth. Do not 
think that my speech is actuated by self-interest 
(lit. greed). All creatures obtain birth, childhood, 
and youth; then senile decay inevitably overt^es 

them. Then all of us see that they die.^hen 

we are born we suffer pain; when we die we have 
to endure intense pain ; so long as we are in the 

womb we also suffer.In this world which 

is an ocean oT misery, the great. God Vishnu is 
our sole Refuge, I assure you. We being boys do 
not know that the soul is eternal and that old age, 
youth, birth and other similar attributes pertain 
to the body and not to th6 soul We in our boyhpod 
think >hat we should strive to attain Our true well¬ 
being in our youth. When we become young men, 
we are of opinion that we should seek the welfare" of 
the soul in our old age, When we grow old, we are 
under the idea that as we did not to attain our 
souls’ wellbding while we were able, it is not possible 
for us—.unfijrtupate men—to do anything now, when 
pur organs have become weak . Thus men thirsting 
for worldly enjoyment and being always impelled by 
wi(^ed desires nev©* proceed towards the goal of 
good. Being occupied with toys in childhood and 
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with worldly ends in youth, ignoruut men spend their 
old age, with enieebled powers of the body and mind. 
Therefore a conscientious man thinking that the soul 
( being eternal ) hns no intrinsic connexion with 
childhood, youth and old nge, should aim at the 
highest good from his hoyhood. . If you think that 
what I have told yon is not false, yon should for my 
satisfaction remember V i s h n n» the giver of salva¬ 
tion. It is easy to remember Him and the remem¬ 
brance of Him (alw^ays) confers gcod. Those, who 
think of Him day and ni^ht, get rid of their nin; 

May yon deypte your thought always to Him and 
your love to all creatures who live, move and have 
their being in Him n.nd thus may you be free from 
all mis ery ! Wheu all the creatures of the world acc 
stricken with thr^j^inds of eyil (taodily» mental and 
and accidental), nd wise man can entertain any spite 
against these wretched beings. If othem prosper 
'we suffer misery, ..O^cn then .we .^hpnld he satisffed 
with onr lot, as envy is prodnctiye of evil. If meu 
being confirmed in their enmity do- eyil to othcm, 
the latter, if they are wise, nhon^i pity them think¬ 
ing that they have l^n oyerwholmed fiy passion and 
ignorance. . i . . * A-s the wfiole of this inr 

finite universe is ptevadfeed by yishnn, wise men 
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look Upon others like themselves without distinction 
.Do not remain contented . with this un¬ 
substantial world full of vicissitudes, I ask you 
boldly to accord equal treatment to all creatures, 
for the true worship of V is h nu consists in treating 
others like yourselves. What is not to be gained if 
Y i s h 9 u is pleased—not. to speak of piety, wealth and 
desire—these being trifling things ? If you place 
yourselves under the shadow of the Tree of the 
Supreme Soul, you will certainly obtain the noblest 
fruit thereof. 

Hiranyakanpu, Pralhtda’s father, 
thought of punishing his son through his priests, who 
told Prkhlada that as he was the son • of a 
great king and was born in a distinguished family, 
he should rely solely on his father who was the 
refuge of all, and should have nothing to do with 
the A n a n t a (the Infinite) whom his father 
Hiranyakasipu regarded as an enemy. 
P r a h 1 a d a said thus to the assembly of priests:— 


?r?T»r5fr/7 li 
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q^rlR «Trf^ff^ f| ^ II 

f^r 35^ g[5T5ftq; Tm^: 1 
?f5frf^ TR% ir i 

q^^ci: 3«rrTf5r?l?:^*T i 

q^TrsriR r%'3 i 

^ g^: m ^Fll^'ll 
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WisfqiTqqNn^qi: 

qwcT^cWFT f% i«n i 

qinTOT ql;: || 

3cqr fT5i«qpi^wrf^: i 
gw It 

^Fq^^gwfTiT?R»q-f i 

%i^^qi?rRr«r J^qT<i5?5T i 
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^4f#t ^9F=^ 

#1 If 

Visbnupura^m, Part I, Chap. 18, 14 to 26 

“0 highly fortunate Beings, ( 1 khow that) this 
great flyhasty is worthy Of prki&e. Node cah gain¬ 
say tfiiht it i& the best of fiJarTchi’s dynasties in 
this world, i also linoW that it is true that my father’s 
acMeVtments are the tnost famous in this world. 
T^herfe ii hot the least error ih the statement that 
mf kther is the best Of iff my Ihperiors. there 
is hot tbe i^ast dOiabt that my father is to he reveriCfd 
and to be Sedhiqusiy worshipped. Still i think i 
have hot offended ( him ). YOn ( in yollr warding 
to me ) have said that there is hO heed ( for me ) to 
r^rt to i h a h t a Ot the r^Mhe, Who says that 
thfe has been ptqpe#'^p» ? -vlt' dbes'.'hOt," appear 
that this statement is full of sehSe.” Having said 
this, Oht of respect for them, B t a h 15 d a remained 
silent (for soine time). fhen smiling he added 
' “th h'hha for your question‘What is the hecessity for 

the infinite ?’ O my PfeceptdrS, you have dome ’Well 
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in raising this question. If you have no objection, 
I will tell you what may result from dependence 
on the Infinite. Is the Infinite negligible when the 
four human ends—piety, wealth, other things desired, 
and salvation—depend solely on the Infinite? Hevered 
M a r I c h i and D a k s h a have obtained piety from 
Him, some have gained wealth, others’their other 
desires, and others again becoming free from worldly 
ties by their true wisdom, religious contemplation 
and trance and thus becoming cognisant of the 
highest truths, have attained salvation (through 
His grace ). The root of prosperity, fame, greatness, 
wisdom, children and activity is such worship of 
H a r i as may lead ultimately to the union of the 
individual soul with the Divine Soul. OBrahmans, 
when such ( valuable ) blessings proceed from the 
Infinite, will you still assert that nothing will re¬ 
sult from His worsWp ? It is needles^ to tell yeu 
more, as you aafc my Preceptors. Whether you are 
telling the right thing or not, I cannot say, as my 
wisdom is Httle/ 

The following sermon of the ^Buddha to his 
disciples on the Ancient Path is taken from 
Mrs, Rhys David^s translation ot S^myntta 
N i k a y a ( imposed about 400 B.C. ) m Mr. E. H. 
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Bre Wster s’Life of the Buddha :—“Jtist as if 
Brethren, a man faring through the forest, through 
the ^at wood, should see an andent path, an an¬ 
cient road traversed by men of former days. And he 
were to go along it, and going along it he should see 
an ancient city, an ancient prince’s domain, wherein 
dwelt men of former days, having gardens, groves, 
pools, foundations of walls, a goodly spot. And 
that nuin. Brethren, should bring word to the 
Prince or to the Prince’s minister, ‘Pardon, Lord, 
know this. I have seen as I fared through the 
forest, through the great wood, an ancient path, 
an andent road traversed by men of former days.- 
having gardens, groves, pools, foundations of walls, 
a goodly 8jx)t. Lord, restore that City.’ 

And Brethren, the prince or his minister should 
restore that city. That dty should thereafter become 
prosperous and flourishing, populous, teeming with 
folk, grown and thriven. Even so have L Brethren, 
seen an ancient path, an ancient road traversed by 
the rightly enlightened ones of former times. 

And what. Brethren, is that andent path, that 
andent road traversed by the rightly enlightened 
ones of former times ? Just this Aryan, eightfold 
path, to wit, right views, right aims, right speedi, 
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right action, right livelihood, right efifort, right mind¬ 
fulness, right concentration. This, Brethren, is that 
ancient path, that ancient road, traversed, by the 
rightly enlightened ones of former times. Along 
that I have gone and going-along it I have fully come 

to know decay-and-death..I have fully come 

to know the way going to the ceasing of decay-and- 
death ..... This that I have come to know I have 
declared to the brethren, to the sisters, to lay then 
to lay women, even this divine life. Brethren, that 
is prosperous and flourishing and widespread and 
to be known by many 

(From Mr. G. H, Brewster’s Life of Gotama, 
the Bnddha). 

“Then the Exalted One (Buddha) addressed his 
Pataligama disciples a^ said, ‘Five-fold, O 
House-holders, is the loss of the wrongdoer through 
his moral failure. In the first place the'wrongdoer 
failing in morals falls into great poverty through 
carelessness; in the next place his evil report gets 
noised abroad ; thirdly whatever society he enters, 
whether of nobles, 'Brahmans, heads of houses, 
men of a religious order, he enters with diflSdence and 
(becomes) confused ; fourthly he is confused in mind 
when he dies ; and lastly on the dissolution of the 
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body after deatb be is reborn into some unbappy 
stnte of sttffering ot Tiifb#. fbi^ O, Bonsebolders^ 
is tb6 iyefold loss of tbe eTittOiMi 

Fivefold, 0 Householders, is ^b of ibe 
vvetl^oer tbrough his moral developtneiaij* lb the 
hrstr place the well-doer morally developed acquire 
great wealth through his industry; in the next 
place good reports of him are spread abroad ; 
thirdly whatever society he enters whether, of 
nobles, Br ah mans, heads of boases or■ members 
of a religious orber, he enters confident and self- 
possessed ; fourthly he. dies not confused in mind, 
and lastly on the dissolution of tbe body after 
dea& he is reborn into some ha^y state ib hjeayen. 
'This, .0 Householders, is the fivefijid gain of' the 
well-doer." 

Though the rock and stonepillar edicts of 
A s o ka, the greatest of the Bnddhist Emperors 
i MS to 232 B. C. ) cannot be strictly regarded 
as pnhlic speeches, they are allied to them as they 
are addressed to a large number of men. Bveb some 
ofC ice ro 's speeches ( e. y. agblbSt F er r es > were 
nevicr dddyered. 

f From Mf.’F* Bmlidi’s, Irile of Aloka-^Bdict XI 
'#1 ). 
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•‘■thert 18 QO such Charity as the charitable gift 
of Latir of Piety, ao sach friendship as friendship 
in piety, no such distribution as the distribution 
of piety, no such kinship as kinship in piety. 

The Tavr of Piety consists in these things, to 
wit, kind treatment of slaves and servants, obedi¬ 
ence to father end mother, charity to ascetics 
( Buddhist), and respect for the sanctity of life. 

Therefore a father, son, brother, master, friend 
or comrade, nay even a neighbour, ought to say : 
This is meritorious, this ought to be done. He 
who acts thus both gains this world and begets 
infinite merit in the next world by means of this 
very charity of the Law of Piety.” 

From Mr. V. Smith’s Life of AI o k a—K a I i n g a 
Rock'Bdict No. II, on the duties of officials to the 
Bordet Tribes. 

, . . t desire my views to be pracricaBy acted 
upon and tarried into i^ect by suitable meai^ ; 
and in my opinion the principal means for accotm 
pli^ing this art my instructions to yon. 

All hlen are diMdren and just as for my i^Udfen 
I desire that they should enjoy all hap^ne^ and 
fltaperity both in'tins world'.'and <^e 'So for 

all men I 'desirC''the 1^ happiness and pronperilgr. 
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If you ask what is the King’s will concerning 
the border-tribes, 1 reply that my will is this con¬ 
cerning the Borderers—that they should be convinced 
that the King desires them to be free from disquiet¬ 
ude, I desire them to trust me and to be assured 
that they will receive from me happiness, not 
sorrow, and to be convinced that the King bears 
them good will, and I desire that .... they should 
practise the Law of Piety and so gain both this 
world and the next. 

« » *. . * * 

Understanding this, do your duty and inspire 
these folk with trust, so' that they may be convinced 
that the King is unto them even as a father and 
that as he cares for himself, so he cares for them, 
who are the King’s children. 

Having given you my instructions and notified 
to you my orders—my resolutions and promises being 
immutable-—I expect to be well served by you in 
this buabness, because you are in a position enabling 
you to inspire these folk with trust and to secure 
their happiness and prosperity both in this world 
and the next; and by so acting yon will gain 
heaven and discharge your debt to me.” 
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Though public speeches in the strict sense of the 
term cannot be found in Sanskrit Dramas, siill 
-we shall append below passages -which approximate 
them. 

The Dutavaky am and Dutaghatotka- 
c h a n^, of B h a s a ( flourished about 300 A. D. ) 
furnish a few instances. In the Dutavakyam 
we find Krishna proceeding to the court of 
Dhritara^tra and Duryyodhana to per¬ 
suade the latter to restore to the Pandavafe the 

* * 

share of the kingdom which is their due. But 
Duryyodhana is inexorable. Vasndeva 
( Krishna) addresses Duryyodhana in the 
assembly-hall of the Kurus and states that 
Yudhis^thira has greeted Duryyodhana 
and said to him— 

* # * * 

^sr ?cr! I 
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(We have suffered - great misery aod the iproiiiised 

time of exile has ended. Please give us the 

portion of the kingdom to Which we are morally 

and l^ally entitled.. If there 

be no amicable settlement, the estrangement hetw^n 

Yudhi^hira and D uryyodhana will become 

more and more acute and shall eventuate, O King, 

in the deatrnotion of the K u r u s, It is, therefore, 

d^irable that you ahould ,^vie up youi anger and 

comp^r with the affectionate request of Yudhis^ 

thira and his brothers. ) 

« 

BMcyyodhana said in reply;— 

^ ^ fiTPTt; 

5T g sr g p#srr*r wf i 

■je ^ 

«[l^ %S ifSlf'PiRS • II 
ssiWS*Tt # #1^ W I 
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(O Ambassador! you do not know the laws 
which govern kingdoms. Princes after defeating 
their enemy with their own exertion and valour 
enjoy their kingdoms and do not beg them from 
others nor confer them on the suppliant. If you 
desire to obtain royalty, presently show your 
prowess, or if you ate not so inclined, enter a 
hermitage, where the peaceful and pious reside 
for quietude. 

* * * * , 

You could not ^ow your kindness to. Kamsa, 
the brother-in-law of your rfevered fether. Then 
why do you ask us to be generous to those who 
have always injured us ? 

*' ' * * • 

Is it not ridiculous that you, who have shamefully 
killed a woman, a horse, a bull UUd two wrestlers’, 
should bandy words Willi honest men ? y 

Ghatotkacha, the son of B him a by 
HidimbU, a RakShasT, sent by Krishna' 
to the Court of D hr i t ar as htr ato convey to 
D u r y y o d h a n a the atrocity of his bringing about 
the d^th of Abhimanyu, Arjuna's son 
and Krish n a’s nephew, in an unrighteous fight, 
is flouted by his brother D u h a' 5 s a n a thus >—■ 
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?r ^ iTW% ^4?^: I 

w% W 11 

Lif thou long-handed, slightest us, usest rude 
w-ords, and goest beyond the bounds of propriety 
and art most heedless in your speech (W^., dost not 
take into account anything while speaking) and if 
thou pridest thyself on the fierceness thou hast 
inherited from thy mother, (thou shouldst remember 
that) we are also capable of being as angry and as 
ferocious as thou.] 

Gbatotkacha—^ qPT I 

^ I —God forbid! Ye are much 

more cruel than demons ! as— 

jf ci«n q?A ^i#?T i%^=sRr: i 
^ g 11 

(Night-walkers (demons) do not burn their sleeping 
brethren after confining them in a lac-house ; they 
do not touch the hair of their brother’s wife ; they 
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cannot remember any instance {lit, conduct) of their 
having killed their son in a fight. Though they are 
hideous to look at and though their conduct is rude, 
yet they ate not devoid of (all) pity.^ 

In the Fifth Act of Kalidasa’s Abhijnaua- 
S'akuntalm (composed about 4.55 A. D.) where 
King Dushmanta in bis open court repudiates, on 
account of forgetfulness brfcught pn by Durvasa’s 
curse, his lawfully-married wife S'akuntala, who 
begins to cry after covering her face with her veil, 
S'arngarava (her father’s disciple who has 
accompanied her to the palace) says to the assembly— 

li 

%'T^ I 

WFTTJWraf ^ ^shfi I 

Unrestrained lightness (wllich led to the thought¬ 
less marric^e between Dushmanta and S' a k u n- 
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tala.), has now been burning out the m^riage- 
bond. Therefore when marriage is contracted in 
secret, it should be done after due deliberation. When 
two hearts become attached without thoroughly 
knowing each other, such hasty love changes into 
enmity. 

The King—0 Sages; why are you reprimandii^ 
me who are innocent by accepting S' a k u n t a 1 li's 
words as true? 

S'arngarav a (indignantly; to the Assembly) 
—Gentlemen, you have heard this base insinuation : 
those who have not learnt deceit ev^ from their 
childhood are to be disbelieved, ^nd those, who 
have made the deception of others their study, 
are to be regarded as most trustworthy Q, 

In canto XV by 6 h a r a v i’s epic Kiratar- 
j u n”! y a m ( composed about dOO A. p.) wh^ein is 
described the fight between the ^ a 1 v a s6)dier s under 
Skanda or Kartik eya and Arjuna, in which 
the former are worsted and eom|>elled to retreat, 
Skanda, 'whose gjofj has hot hitherto suffered 
any diminution’, bdng a little aggrieved for the 
retr^t of his soldiers, says to them :— 



in WR i 

^ f% ir^n: II 

«Tift ^ iTNrg?!^ u 

^JRT^ npf iiT%^g«ni?. i 

nnrafK w%sTf wn^ H 

qTf^cf?f^iWTp»^: ^inrqn^FfH^i^: I 
g^ iRwrasi iRwii^^rr^nnL il 
in g n ^ npn wiftt n 
ITT g#s4 5T?n^iTt f| ^I5l?l: 11 

4{<n^(^s grnt fiffiTT I 

n^Rnnnraf ^rang H . 


•if 


n«?qT u?#: Wi5qifc^#q§r: 

nr' ’ng^TTT nrf^qfw: i 
nt ^ gw: ir 


( 


^ ♦ 

% ??firf7R?r|«rczr»ii3sq^'T%|; i 

%3r% JTito I 
^^5*?OTr I 
^ f^€ft 5 t: II 

=^1^1 ^ 5[^?Tr%^ II 






( Canto ^JCV, 8f*^i3, 15 to 17,19, ai«p*24, 26-^28*) 
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[ 0 soldiers, ye, to whom play and war are of 
equal value, should not give up fighting. Why 
have ye, who have worsted the A s u r a s in the fight, 
destroyed yoiir glory like A g a n & b (those who 
are not worthy of being the followers of S'iva)? 

These, your swords, raised aloft in vain, the 
brilliance of which has been doubled by the rays 
of the sun, seem to be laughing (at you). 

I fear nothing will allay the pain inflicted by 
the whizzing arrows of the (pursuing) enemy, while 
ye .betake yourselves to the d6er-track in the forest 
(in your flight). 

I am at a loss to determine the serious peril for 
averting which ye have resorted, to your rash 
retreat, lowered your eminence and contracted your 
spacious fame. 


Your foe is no demon, no serpent, no gigantic 
monster, but (simply) a human denizen of tl^e ^rtb, 
infused with new enthusiasm and spirit and capable 
of being easily overcome you. 


(It is a matter of great regret that) this 
ascetic has b®m out' of pity and conteaapt gently 


throvring’bis areeperdike miseiles and smiting your 
Dj as ii ye were fiUnted animals. .... 
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. Aa it is better to have a naturally 

gemless ornament than to have one from which 
precious minerals. have been taken away, so it is 
better to be naturally devoid of valour than to have 
it and (then) to be dispossessed of it (by the foe). 

Your enemy has no fast chariots, no speedy 
war-horses, no heavenly elephants with pleasant 
cries, and no reliable foot-soldiers, (and hence there 
is nothing to frighten you). 

As there is nothing but unfordable slush in 
a lake, the transparent water of which has 
been dried up {lit., drunk) by the sun, so there 
is nothing but arrant infamy in you who have been 
robbed of your valour by yonr enemy. 

As a husband desires to bide the shame of his 
faithless wife, so, your master (S'i.va) wants to 
conceal yon who have lost your prowess and whose 
backs have been seen by the foe. 

Why have ye, haying i^ven up your godliness 
and haying assumed human a.tt;tibutes and having 
displayed qualities antagonistic to your nature, 
abandoned your eaunont conrage and glory ? 

0 pnmortals 1 our opponent who brandishes his 
sharp a word, is fearless, shines with his great glory 
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and is self-reliant, does not quake with feat- for 
i your prowess. 

I Who is he (our enemy) who bright in his resplrad- 

I ent armour, with his fine breast erect, has been 

I impatiently ' roaming without any fear in the 

1 field of battle which kills men even with its hideous 

din? 

Ye have flung away in this fight the continually 
increasing prowess acquired by you in your fright¬ 
ful great war with the Asuras, in which the routes 
of chariots were blocked by dead war-horses, in which 
the battle-field was flooded with the blood of big 

elephants killed in the fray.:., in which 

charioteers were hurled by steeds terrified by 
dancing corpses, in which horse-soldiers were dragged 
and killed by arrow-cases filled with the wind, in 
which the valiant were, inspirited ^d tb^ timid 
were robbed of their anger, and the speedily increasing 
din of which fascinated (those engaged in the. 
fight.) ] 

The following passage is taken from Bhatti 
Slavy am composed about 610 A.D. by Bhatti 
under the patronage of king dridharasena of 
Valabhi (Yata) in Kathiawar to illustrate the 
rtfles' of Grammar and Rhetoric. The author here 
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describes Rama, Lakshraana and Sita’s 
leaving Ayodhy 3 for the forest and their being 
followed by the sorrowful citizens .— 

I 

^ SRcTT^*!!^ II 

?I5r I 

*T5ni% II 



^wRi; 

31^ «?«r 

g%T ^5R*r ri^; ti 

^fi^iTORr ^ m^, 

<1^-#? pR^lt5«^: II 

*1^ 5?n^ f%3tr iHi% 

^ ^n#SJnfiN^ % ti 
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?n?rpT jjfNiiqg^r \\ 

*n ^ w, 

<«r ^ ^ II 

flmf'WTR^^ 5RRr- 

II 

cKST 

incr«^^%HrTOR ?r*r: n 

(Canto HI, *i to j6. ) 

The citizens ofAyodhya realising that Kama 
would proceed to the forest the next day burnt 
sorely with grief. Those who were patient giving 
up their lamentation, made up their minds to follow 
Rama. 

Rama and Lakshmana who were on ^e point 
of leaving for the forest said to the citizens who had 
approached them and had been grieving sorely for 
their departure—“ We wonder why you are sor¬ 
rowing for us in the time of our prosperity due to 
the good fortune of our being entrusted with 
our father’s commands. 
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He is our progenitor, he has protected us from 
fears, he has brought us up like hitnseir Is this 
trivial going to the forest a ht recompense for the 
great good he has done to us ? 

He who shirks really difficult duties ( not to speak 
of exile) imposed on him by his parents should 

rather be short-lived like a lightning-flash or like a. 
blade of grass whose upper extremity has become 
dry.” Rama added, “O Citizens, return (to the 
metropolis ), try to relieve our father’s sorrow. 
not look upon B.h a r a t a as difierent from me’V 
So saying he said to his charioteer “Stop my chariot”. 

Rama knowing by signs that the citizens were 
bent upon following him, spent one night with them 
and protected them from fears inddent to a wilder¬ 
ness and on the next morning left them on the 
pretext (Of performing his morning ablution.) 

The following passage taken from the same poem 
rdates to Si t a ’ s fire-purification for her prolonged 
residence at Ra va n als ; ^ace- R a says fo 
her royal hustead (Rama) fo the assembly of 
Rakshasa8, monkfg’s and god8.-r- _ 

cRf: XFfj^ — 
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t# ?r«Tr ^sFUrj;^ II 

%ra^c^f% fr^^, ^ 

6^^!^ ^f’* *^* H 

t# jjfrfl g?ri^i% 1 siirti^qH. i 

^sTO, ^ 

^Hiqt 1 f^pfft^T *I%f% ^ ^ II 

wi^ ^ srgsv^ 1- 

^ w ^ I 

t?rrjt^5C,%^ srilwft 

1 fi3 ^ II 

wf ^ I. 

I -sai^dH, ft 

I oMddWM 

^ i M^gq g ^r gi’TT '=g®5ng tl 
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5r^n%:rrf^ i 

m iRf%<!fl^?r ^f*i ifJT^r ii 
«r 

^*nf f^nrr i 
^ wg wcr: ?T-5^¥iTJir: II 
*if jgf ®r%cT-?*g: ^1 

^ f?T*!%JTT li^«T«n ^ II 

^ *R35 

^ ATHT II 

(Canto XX, 36—37. ) 

'‘Give ap the fear which, has arisen in your mind 
from your regarding me as a common woman. 

O Descendant of Kakntstha, be afraid of what 
the gods may ordain for you ( ».&, your wrong suspi¬ 
cion ); feel shame for what this as^mbly may think 
of you; you have falsely accused me who was 
kidnapped by the enemy against my will. 

All the activities of my mind were in you ; ( only ) 
my body was taken away by the Rakshasa. I tell 
the Gods, who are omnipresent, for their inforhiation 
that these vaj words are.true. 

O God of Winds, who continuously pnrifiest the 
three worlds hud pervad^t all creatures, thou 
knowest if n^ mind ever became corrupt. 

I 
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Ye Waters who pervade the sky, the heavens and 
earth, and who are very pure, know that my thoughts 
and feelings have been good. 

Thou Barth, who bearest all things, knowest that 
my character has not deviated frorn the path of 
right day and night. 

Thou Hot-rayed Sun, who evaporatest water, 
shinest brightly, dispellest darkness and travellest 
in the sky, exerting thyself, mayst try to know my 
conduct. 

Thou Space, who existest in the heavens, in the 
earth and in the lower regions, art cognisant of what 
1 have donie or have left undone. 

OLakshmana, prepare my funeral-pyre which 
is the only remedy for this false accusation ; either I 
will satisfy Rama today or Fire will purify my 
sinful body by burning it”. 

Then seeing that Lakshmana has prepared 
the funeral-pyre with the consent ofRSma, Sita 
while moving round it, addressed the following 
words to the assembly— 

“Let all of you (including Vanaras ), who are 
prment here, hear and know that for Rama’s 
suspicion I throw my body into the fire. 
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O God of fire, if I be unchaste, save me by burn¬ 
ing my body ; if spotless, preserve it as a friend. I like 
the rows of clarified-butter-streaks poured on the 
wall in memory of Y a s u, the C h e d i King, on the 
occasion of sacrifices, have come formally to thee who 
art decked with a wreath of shooting fiames". 


The following is taken from B i n a ’ s Harshachari- 
tam (composed about 640 a. ©. ) or the Life and Char¬ 
acter of Harshavardhana or Sri-Harsha 
ofThanesvara and Kanauj, one of the greatest 
Hindu kings, who ruled Northern India as its para¬ 
mount sovereign from 606 to 647 a, i).. On hearing 
from Knntala, a cavalry-ofiSicer, that his elder 
brother Rajyavardhana had been treacherously 
assassinated by the Xing of Gauda (Sas^shka 
or Narendra Gupta ), Harsha became very 
,a.n^ty and said to the assembled princes and 
ministers.— 
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5T 





sra^JT: I . sIITTTI^ 

iT'iw^: qm%5r ^ % f^i f ^ ^^- 

%ra^R g^ 


?r^'4r3«wi^ 
-!r%5T ^ 


^rsrgtTJfrcT: i 


¥ 



HfJfllS: ^WgWTRT^q^sr: I 
%T«nt?r I. 


^ s^rraror^ f^«Trq 

r^'Nnr^^?:: i cTR^jr: 

ff ^>»ii^<^if|swwf»i: "f #s!;f?fl ^rR®ri% 

I.... ..,. % ^ 

=^ i »ri^ i^- 


3i|^ 5n# snii^E^ *lNtr%'PT- 
^'^iw<g3 ; .... .... 3g=^ 





^ «^- 

ri ^jfM 5r 

?T?reT5i*rqT% <T?i¥ir ^ 'TRi^ 

qm^nKiMR*^ I 



“Who except the G a u d a king would by such a 
murder abhorred by all heroes and resembling that of 
Dr on a by Dhrishtadyumna put an end to 
such a great soul (R a j y a v a r d h a n a) just at the 
moment when he without resorting to any artifice by 
means of his sheer valour had subdued all princes and 
made them surrender their weapons ? Excepting that 
vile wretch (the Gauda king ) on whose mind would 
not the valour and other virtues of my noble brother, 
which were spotless like the white foam ■ of the 
B h a gFra t hi and the swans of the M a n a s a lake 
and whidi remind me of the prowess of Paras'u- 
rama, make a favontable impf^ion? Hov? could 
he<the G^hda being and cruel like the 

snmmer^sun, wh,^ hot .w^^' dty up ^e water of 
tihe bed of (und thus k^l) lotuses^ e^rtend his hands, 
-Ms friendship 'ftftith Ely y.a t h r '^^h a u 
to rob my lord of his life? The v^ naMe pf 
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this miscreant seems to have besmirched my tongue 
with the taint of sin. With what design {Ut., 
for undertaking what work) did this mean-minded 
pitiless fellow bring about the death of the noble 
soul, just as a worm enters (insidiously ) into 
and then destroys a beautiful sandalwood pillar 
capable of delighting the whole world ? As a 
simpleton eager to taste honey does not take into 
account the stings of bees, which may afflict him, 
so the fool did not certainly consider the calamity 
of the shower of the sharp points of arrows, when 
he deprived this noble prince of his life. As a lamp 
placed in a lattice-window disfigures the whole 
room with soot, so this base Gauda king has by 
his treachery ear ned only foul shame to the defiling 

of his family.Even when the goad, which 

teaches an urtruly elephant obedience, is broken, 
there exist for his discipline the still sharper claws of 
the lion capable of cleaving the motionless thick 
heads of all mad elephants. Who should not kill 
those who destroy the best of spirited men and are 
like bad jewellers who break brilliant gems ? 

Where will the fool now go (for protection) ?.. 

My mind has become so full of indignation on 
account of this calamity that it has no room for 
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complying with the observances of mourning. Nay, 
so long as this vile outcast of a Gauda King, who 
is like a painful thorn in my heart, who is con¬ 
demned by the whole world for his wickedness 
and who deserves to be pounded in a mortar, is 
alive, I am ashamed to utter with dry lips helpless 

cries in my grief..So long as I have not been able 

to make the tremulous eyes of the ladies of the 
enemy shed tears > on the day of defeat, how can 
my hands offer the oblation of water (to the spirit 
of my deceased brother) ? Unless my eyes see (and 
come in contact •) with the smoke issuing from the 
funeral-pyre of the vile Gauda King, there is 
little tear to be shed (by me). Listen to my vow : 
1 swear by touching the dust of my late honoured 
brother’s feet that if I be unable in a few '{lit., 
counted or limited) days to remove the Gauda King 
from the earth and to put resounding fetters on 
the feet of all princes, who have become insolent 
on account of their quick archery, then I will hurl 
my sinful self into the butter-fed fire like a 
moth. ” 

The drama ‘Mrichchhakatikam’ or 
clay-cart, though ascribed to S' n d r a k a (an 
imaginary and ideal Prince), was probably composed 
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about 650 A.D., (there being a reference to Subandu— 
Act VIIl: S'akara's statement, /I,450—author of 
Vi^avadatta which was composed before H a r sh a - 
charitam. Harsha-charitam, though men¬ 
tioning many authors, omits S’ u d r a k a and Jiis 
work) by one who adapted Bhasa’s drama ChSrudatta 
for the expres^ purpose of demonstrating the excellmat 
of the amour (and the subsequent marriage between 
the pious Brahman merchant, Cbarudatta (the hero 
whose devoted wife w^ alive) of Avanti and the 
beautiful 'and accomplished courtesan Yasanta- 
s e n a and also the desirability of overthrowing a 
tyrant like Palaka and substituting ior him even a 
good and spirited cowherd like A r y y aka* and also 
for exposing the stratagems of designing and wicked 
men like the S'akara (Palaka’s depraved and wicked 
brother-in-law) and the defects of the administration 
of justice of the time— 


1. Similarly about 780 A, D. Gopala, the first Pala King of Bengal, 
though a plebeian, was elected sovereign (wrfe M. M. H. P. S'astri, 
A. S. B. Memoirs ,Vol. Ill, p. 3). See also J. R. A. S.,I928, p 604, 
where Dr. Charpentier remarks, ‘An episode (that of Atyyaka) inside 
a drama could scarcely be more loosely connected with the main 
action.” This indicates its introduction for a special purpose- 
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3^1 ?R5[: =5rr^^; | 

3^13?:^ »T%2f?I ^ R?2I W^cT^Rcf ^^-fTRqr II 
?TRtfe' ^cT§R^r?I?I^f?TR ilRST^^R I 

^^^¥rr# Rf^cR^TcTt cf’^r=^^R ?t 4 f%^ II 

( Mrichchhakatikam, Act I, 6 and 7 ). 

The simplicity of the style of Bhasa has Ijeen 
retained in order to make the reader believe in its 
ancient origin and in order that the author niight 
air his pet theories with impimity.. The society 
depicted is decidedly more complex and degraded than 
that of Bhasa or Kalidasa. This drama is one of the 
richest in its variety of Prakrit dialects. This also 
proves the lateness of its composition. 

After Charudatta has been acquitted of the false 
charge of mardering 'Vasantasena and after 
the tyrant Palakahas been dethroned by the cowherd 
A r y y a k a and after Charudatta has magnanimr 
ously. pardoned the wicked S'akara, the hero (Charu¬ 
datta) addresses S’arvilaka, his, benefactor, in the 
presence of the people, who have assembled, thus— 

^rsRT gar:, 

mer 3?: 

vr«T II 
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J7r%'7W?l%f^HT ^':RT%1^ #m- 

ci«Trqt^^Jl I 

^rf^: rrr^r, ?r4?rj=T^7^?jrr, 

?rqra^?m5TRr^JT)2rF5 

#ISFclT ^R^f^cir miroi: ?Rr:, 

'TFg || 

(Act X) 

Since Aryyaka enjoys the sovereign sway 
And holds me as his friend ;—since all foes 
Are now destroyed, save one poor wretc!^ released 
To learn repentance for his former faults; 

Since my fair fame again is clear and this 
Dear girl, my wife and all I cherish most, 

Are mine once more*, I have no further suit 
That asks for your indulgence, and no wish 
That is not gratified. Fate views the world 
A scene of mutual and perpetual struggle, 

And sports with life as if it were the wheel 
That draws the limpid waters from the well; 

1, To be added—" and yon, S'arvilaka, have become my friend*" 


For some are raised to affluence, some depressed 
In want, and some are borne a while aloft. 

And some hurled down to wretchedness and woe. 
Then let us all thus limit our desires. 

Fuil-uddered be the kine } the soil be fertile j 
May copious showers descend, and balmy gales 
Breathe health and happiness on all mankind; 

From pain be every living creature free ; 

And reverence on the pious Brahman wait; 

And may all monarchs, prosperous and just 
Humble their foes and guard the world in peace. 

—Wilson. 

The following passages are extracted from Act III 
of Bhavabhuti’s Mahaviracharitam (composed about 
700A.D.). When Para^urama, the Hfe-long enemy of the 
Kshatriyas, wants to punish R a m a for breaking the 
S' a i V a bow at the palace of J a n a k a, the king of 
V i d e h a, the result of which has been Rama’s 
marriage with S i t a, the daughter of J a n a k a, 
S' a t a n a n d a, the priest of Ja n a k a, becomes irrit¬ 
ated byParasurama’s conceit and insolence and 
is on the point of cursing him— 

I ^ ^ 
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|cRn[*?RT?TTf^ I 
■'3?T5ra^R!rrr<T5f|timnTt 

WWW II 

—jRfK I mr^ ^r- 


f^^«r ^3- 
^ *TT»fRl^ 

^ f| ?f5( ^Wim ^ ^ ^W 


2RW :?mRR 

*TfntRc^^: I ^pqw— 


«i«n? 


*?5rar ^ — 

m ^nsmtiPTf^^: I 

t* 

^3 ^ ^TT^ ^p^iwi3w- 

m ^ wTRRc^RiR^ ^png I 

—cf^ ^i \; ^l^iRgsvq^ irf^grf^T I 
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cTcl^ jfr: 1 

?r?riirr: i sr^rfr:— 

^'T)' fr ¥?5j- ^r ^r: ^5 

?r ^Tr^f^rrlw^rfJTffT: w^rg 1 
w?T>Tr ^TTcft- 

^g?RcTgf5=JTRf7 qR^m: H 

%T#—vTfjTf! jif}^! grf^ f| friq[5rf%xq% ! 
sjTfqg^q, —^3r^£f% fnqrqii9T?:#qTqr i3![5'4^a[ 1 

JTi^q srqqr: t 

^«^?rrci^ 'Tr%]rf^wi^57?Tf5WHrrq 
=^ tn:qq§rcf^'T^«?rcT j 
w cicT 

gq: m 11 

I srfRj ! 

c# ??RtpT: qter^rrfe 3 ^- 

f^Tr^RR:^ q/^ qqr na^iftq^- 
^ r% d^g^^qq qsftf^ i 
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I > 

ijJTrf^ 3ri^qn% ^ i%^f?T 

%%%w f| ^ I 

^ iT%: I 
f 

Satknanda—(angrily taking the water for 
cursing Jamadagnya) O you gentlemen who are 
assembled here, behold—My indignation being roused 
by the insolent remarks of my enemy shall immediate¬ 
ly destroy thee who art my foe, just as the fire of 
lightning due to a violent atmospheric disturbance 
burns away a tree. 

( From behind the scenes Dasaratha )—Yield 
to compassion, My Lord, let the unendurable 
fire of your asceticism be quenched, as he is your 
guest.i He is one of the best of Br a h ma i>s on ac-, 
count of his virtues. He is also your friend. As 
he has now come to your house, is it proper to treat 
him thus ? As he, though learned, has deviated from 
his proper course, there are Kshatriyas to punish 
(Z^^, conquer) him ; compose yourself. 

Vasishtha (taking away the water for curs- 
ag fro m S' a t a n a n d a)—Dear S' a t a n a n d a, do 
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just as Dasaratha, who has become related to 
you (by the marriage of his son with Sit a, the 
daughter of your Yajamana says 

Moreover— 

I will do {lit. cause to exist ) by my spiritual 
meditation everything which is conducive to the w>^ell- 
being {of the two royal families ). You, S'ata¬ 
na nd a, along with Javail and the other sages 
should conjnre peace in the presence of the sajcrificial 
fire. LetVamadeva (thesecond priest of Dasa¬ 
ratha, Yasiahtha being the first) with our 
disciples chant the Samavedic hymns of victory 
for conquering (the enemy). 

Jamadagny a-^fieair (Hi. sefc), all of yon, the 
thundering of this Brahmaiwu (S'atananda) 
dependent on the Kshatriyas! What 
does it matter ? 0 the Bra h m a n* almsmen of the 
Kings . of Kosala and.Videha (Dasaratha 
and Janaka), 0 all the Kshatriyas resid¬ 
ing in the whole of the world (literally, the 
seven Kula mountains and seven islands), I tell 
you—If there • be here any one among you, who 
pretends to practise asceticism or to weild weapons, 
let him babble ‘with his conceit, unrestrained hosti¬ 
lity and impatience. Parasurama (referring to 
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himself) still thirsting for vengeance will appease 
his revered parents by removing from the world 
Janaka, Dasaratha and Rsma. 

(Janaka from behind the scenes)—Son of 
B h r i g u ! Son of B h- r i g u ! certainly you are brag¬ 
ging ton much. 

Jamadagny a—This is Janaka, who being 
excited and angry, has doubtlessly been challenging 
me for accusing me. 

Janaka (entering)—My natural Kshatriya 
spirit, which led me to victory (in the past) and 
which declined with the destruction of my foes, and 
also on atx:ount of my old age, and for my making 
the observance of V e d i c rules governing household 
duties my chief aim, and for my constant effort to 
understand the nature of the Supreme Soul, having 
revived, has been prompting me to wield my bow 
for action. 

Jamadagny a—O Janaka, (I admit) you are 
devoted to the Supreme Soul, old and experienced, and 
endowed with piety. The adult sage Y aj ff a v a 1- 
k y a, who was a disciple of the God of the Sun (or who 
practised austerities to gain the favour of the Sun- 
god) taught you monotheistic Philosophy (Vedanta— 
seeBrihat Aranyaka of Satapatha Bra 
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h ta a u a). For this yonr noble character and conduct 

I have treated you with humility (or politeness) ; 

) 

why do you being angry and fearless use rude words 
towards me ? 

J a n a k a—Humility indeed ! though using heart¬ 
rending words (lit., words calculated to tear the 
bowels)! Hear, 0 Assembled Gentlemen ; he has been 
born in the family of the Bhrigus, and has 
practised asceticism ; though our enemy, we have 
always forgiven him, but as be being insolent has 
been off and on shaking us like straws (i.e., insulting 
or rebuking us), there is no other alternative than to 
bend our bows against (and hurl our arrows at) 
this B r a h m a 

The following isi taken from Magha’s Sisu- 
palabadham, composed about 700 A. D. . When 
being advised byBhishma Yudhi^hira con¬ 
ferred the highest honours on Krishna in the 
R a j a s u y a sacrifice after his world-conquest, 
Sisupala became very angry and said to 
Yudhishthira in the assembly of the 
Princes— 
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q'5:?:rr% i 

JTF^n’ ?r II 

mt ^ 5Kerl% ^m% q-?r|r%5q% l 

cT^ v:fh^r tier ^rm I 

vrRi'^;TqnT?:q'?Tq-qr wqrr^^qfq nw ^^ir: ii 
qf7 qf^^rqfffT erq i%qrq 5qqrfr i'qrfcrr: i 
JTtr?qqf^qr%rq!fp‘qt{qqi^?rr'qr% 1% ii 

-^rsqqr ^ 'q>tq?TgWfq‘??iiqq5r!Trfr qfl%^r: I 
qrrqqqfirff rqfq#qr ^^f^sqr^iritfT: ?T%gcr; || 

-/r * * -?:• 

sTf^^Erqqi 'qqi% ?^sfq q#i% m qcflqw i 

jr*-T% 11 

tC* •Jf’ "w 

rqrq srr^q ^i^nqr^^ 3$: i 

!;r?rqi?:q^^ T%?t qrf qrcrJTqrr^^t 11 

f JT^flqTr^q qf^qq^rf^ fqqqi iqrgq: i 
^ qq«5T fqiqT%f^: qR’Tfq qq ^TWeri gq^sf^qr: || 
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•X* * -x* 

?[^5rf JTf% i 

fir^^T: f%5r HF^^fr Hr II 

* » -x- * 

3?%: f#W Hcq'^cf^TgcTH. || 

(Canto XV, 14—rg, 23, 33, 34, 36, 38). 

(0 Y u d h i s h t h i r a, son of P r i t h a, thy wor¬ 
shipping Kr i s hn a in the presence of the assem 
bled Princes, though he is not worthy of being wor¬ 
shipped by good men, shows merely thy partiality for 
him who is thy* relative. Thou knowest he is not 
a king. As only a king deserves this high honour, 
Krishna has been hesitating to accept thy wor¬ 
ship, as a pariah dog cannot approach the ghriia 
(clarified batter) of the sacrifice. Thou hast i^ro- 
claimed as it were by the beat of a drum that thou 
never tellest a lie ; but by worshipping the wicked 

K r i vS h n a thou hast acted a lie. 0 ^udhis'hthira 

# • • 

I wonder why people have given thee the title of 
Dharma-raja or tlie Prince of Piety. Pro¬ 
bably this ajyjellation is similar to that of Tuesday 
■which though very inauspicious is euphemistically 
designated ‘Mangalavara or auspicious d^y 
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Ye sons oi K tt n‘t i, if ye wanted to worship JtL r i s fa¬ 
il a on any account, why have ye insulted so many 
valiant princes by your invitation ? Yesefem to be too 
foolish to understand the true nature of piety. But 
I am surprised at the thoughtlessness of B h i s h ma 
(the son of B h a g i r a t h i) whose old age, it seems, 
has not brought him wisdom, . , . People praise 
Krishna for . his slaying a powerful demon 
Madliu; but the fact is that he collected horsey 
(madhu) by killing bees * ( honey-flies J with a stick, 

, . . O thoughtless Krishna, thou art devoid of 
all virtues : thy worshipper has always become the 
butt of the world^s ridicule afid has made his labour 
as vain as when one combs a hairless head. 

O Princes, ye, who are lions, have been insulted 
by the sons of. K u n tT who like jackals have wor¬ 
shipped Krishna.,.....This hard-hearted Kr ishna 
killed Putana, who was not only a woman 

but virtually his mother whose breasts he sucked.. 

Moreover this Krishna, a beast in human shape, 
who tended the cattle of Kamsa (the son of 
U g r a s e n a) killed his master treacherously and 
thus committed the most unusual and unmanly 
crime/’ 

The following is taken from RSjatarangini 
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or History of the Kings of Kashmir, composed about 
1149 A. D. by K a 1 hctn a , the court-puct or King 
J a y a si m li a who ruled Kashmir from 1129 to 
1153 A. D. M a t r i g u p t a famous for his learn¬ 
ing, piety and magnanimity was made king of 
Kashmir (41§ to 423 A, D.), Kalh na says, by 
his patron Harsh a Yikramadityaof Ujjayim. 
M'atrigupta himself became the patron of 
Matrittientha, author of the epic Hayagriya- 
badha. Matrigupta, has been identified with¬ 
out any cogent reason^ with Kalidasa and 
Harsha Vikramaditya with Chandra- 
gupta II, son of Samudragupta. Matri- 
gupta^s Icingdom was wrested from him b 3 ^ 
Pravarasena II (King of Kashmir, 423-83 A, D.) 
who addressed his ministers thus— 

^ii#wr^wi!?Rr^FTsr5ri5=iT; ii 

. . — I — .. — ... I I .. .... 

1, KalhtSnjti roiies on mere tradition in his description of the 
King's who were iemote from his own time. Secondly he does .not 
mention the name of Kalidasa (See also my ‘Kalidasa and Vikrama- 
ditya^p, 83) 
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qr«i53ir^gfjr fl:'#cr ^#?r: ^rs^^rsHJTcr— 

?T5niT ^>54 ?r«T: f 
?njis^JT«i?rr«T ^'T«[fi%f^r5icTr ii 

% ^ w?i% 35r oq^Fj iT^r n ^ 

Rajatarangini, Canto III—5 j 8 i to 284. 

When the ministers came into his (Pravara- 
s e n a ’ s) presence after his story had become known, 
he restrained them from hostility against Matrix 
gupta addressing them thus : “My mind is bent 
on destroying the arrogant Vikramaditya ; my 
mind is not irritated by anger against Matri- 
gupta. What would be gained by crushing 
enemies (like Matrigupta) who are unable to 
bear up with distress ? If befits (me) to aspire to 
victory over those (like Vikramaditya) who 
are able to uproot the former (Matrigupta). 
Who else is slighted by lotus-flowers but the 
Moon whose rise they hate ? What sense is then in 
his breaking the teeth of those elephant>princes 
,which uproot those lotus-flowers ? But forsooth 
the great, eager to manifest their strength, abandon 
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the contest with those who are not their equals and 
let loose their accumulated auger against those 
(like Vikramaditya) who have power over the 
former (Matrigupta).*” 

Bhikshach ara, a grandson of Harsha 
(King of Kashmir from 1090 to 1102) rebelled against 
and ousted for about a year (1120—21 A. D.) 
Suss ala who ruled Kashmir from 1112 to 
1128 A. D.— 


«rT# i 



li 


^ % ^THTPT gjf: 

JRTtK il 

sT5n«Tr ^ ^ sqrqi^qiijr% i 

fif^ 5TB 5151 ?rr*iBi(7r ^ ^ I 


1. Rljatftraogim translated by A, Stein. 
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f% ^ m i 

JT sr?R: !T%irR %i% II 

(Rajatarangini, Book VIIl. loai to ’3?) 

‘Prom that time onwards Bhikshu (BhikshfiChara), 
the great soldier, was in battle ever the protector 
in the front and in the rear like the Visve-Devah 
at the Sraddha. Showing on all occasions boldness 
and unshaken fortitude, he did not forget to justify 
his course by thus addressing his adherents— 

“ My endeavour is not for the throne, but my 
purpose is to remove the great disgrace which has 
attached itself to the work of my forefathers. 
These protectors of the p^ple, being at the time 
of their death left as it were without a protector, 
were surely envying those who had a protector, 
thinking (then) that their family was extinguished. 
In this thought I struggle on with firm rtwlve 
bearing my hardships; tormented myself I cause, 
pain to my rival kinsman (S u ss a 1 a ) day after day* 
How can he who feels ambition, shrink back from 
a bold act, when he knows that no body dies 
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until his time has arrived ? What would be the 
use of crooked designs for promoting our object 
if they were revealed ? Or again why should we 
not reveal them since we have vowed to take our 
stand (m the (straight ^ road indicated by the 
Rishis 

t 

Jayasiraha, king of Kashmir (1128-49 A.D.) 
addressed the following to his ministers (D h a n y a 
and others), when they were hesitating in 1144 
to besiege the castle of S'kahsila in which the 
king’s kinsman Bhqja, the D a m a r a or feudal 
Chief Alamkara-chakra and other rebels had 
taken shelter, and were advising the king to 
conclude peace with them (the rebels)— 

m ^11% II 

f^T II 

I. Rajatarangini translated hy M. A. Stein. 
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frifiTcrrf irm?]; ^ 11 

ifiHsq sfT^qiJ^; 15 ^: I 

q Ntfq g g^S'q^ li 

Tr'^5 T%S ^ ^ ^r% ^r f 

tticT^qq^qiir g JT^ f% ^if%qq Tra^qf i 

^■?qrqrq'sq?f[^ ri^rsfq^ II 

OTqq ?Trf^ eiwTcj^ 15^ flt'^smt i 
qq[3 %qT ^ swjq ii 

qr^re^i^T ?q ^fTs^ 'srqq^ qg# 

?rrcT?rr?^qi% 1 

sRi^ fi^ 5qqf%f^f?r%^?fr q.vTiqrfe 

irf^srjRFvrrsirl^w || 

(Rajatarangini, Book VIII, 3544-51). 

“The 0 ° receiving bribes (from them) 

would let my rival kinsman go and they would 
get off to their own place, having acquired renown. 
If we even in this critical state (of affairs) show 
no persistent effort and vigour, then we surely 
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aliall come to regret it owing to the people reproach¬ 
ing us with lost opportunities. Another prince 
too feels mortified when he hiears it said ‘‘If 
king Harsha (of Kashmir—1090 to 1102 A. D.) 
had but held out for seven days, he might have 
got the stream of milk (or could have saved his 
throne).” Everybody attains what is destined for 
him ’by his acts (be they good or bad). But 
a lost opportunity (kriyatipatti) is held by the 
people equal to three worlds. The winged ant, 
though it has feet as well as wings, cannot move 
about on the ground or in the air, but only in 
a hole, as if it were lame and blind. What is 
the use of attainments when the course is laid 
down by necessity ? Aruna, though he has no 
thighs, guides the course of the Sun (Sahasra- 
p a d a ). Could he have accomplished more, perhaps, 
if he had had two feet ? Therefore cease to 
remain (mere) on-lookers and lay siege to the 
whole castle. Let our life-time pass, as well as 
theirs, in this enterprise. The wind here does 
not cease to occupy itself with the fire and it 
continually shakes the high mountains and the 
water. A firm devotion to tasks, even if it does 
not lead to their fulfilment, produces at every 



% 
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turn in this world results of unexpected import¬ 


ance” * 

The castle was then besieged by Dhanya and 
other ministers of the king and was compelled to 
surrender. 

The following passage is extracted from Bilbao’s 
Vikramankadeva-charitam, or the Life of 
the Author’s Patron, Vikramankadeva Tri- 
bhuvanamalla, the Chalukya king, who ruled at 
Kalyana (near Bidar in the Nizam’s dominions) from 
1075 to-1126 A.D.® It is the speech of king Ahava- 
m a 11 a (1042 to 1068 A.D.), the father of V i k r a - 
mankadeva, to his ministers, when he being 
stricken wih an incurable malignant fever, decided to 
drown himself in the Tungabhadra, the 
Gangs of the sooth— 

^ tl 

2%%^ II 

into: II 



I. Rajataiangini translated bj M. A. Stein 

1127 according to Dr. Venkatastibbiah, Indian Antiquery^ 1919. 
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?rrf^T fw: |i 



^ffcT^^^w?r ^jgfcRrrs^: n 
^ gw^rsR# i 

<3[q ^rrarsqiTR:^ %r itrT: n 


^ W ii^«<q(q qi|»0Rl'%(tq%: I 
f?n^irFrr«RjR ?ffli^nqrgf?rq: ii 

»ricqHg?q?5r:?*nT5r#Tci%q^r: i 
wqqf^ frTqrf^: || 

w ^ ^ 3FIT ’qfffqqgwTH^ I 

irm: sfM^ || 

>3 

m qpq?! ^^Ri: 

qraJqgqqjRiqr ^nr: «fl[qv?5%qqi i 
q?r ?m ll 
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^i%cir=^ ^ ^^: t| 

(Canto IV, 49 to 6i). 

‘He (King Ahavamalla ) being afflicted 
with the heat of his internal organs on account 
of his malignant fever, as painful as the loss of 
his dear fame, spoke thus to his ministers with his 
beautiful teeth shining brightly like a moonlight 
night, “I have engraved as it were on the gem- 
adorned turbans of ( conquered ) princes by means 
of my power, which is like a diamond-needle, 
the letters of my commands. I have converted, 
as it were, into a cage for the residence of my 
swan-like glory all the countries in the four direc¬ 
tions in which my arrows have caused a series 
of perforations. Without impoverishing my kingdom 
and without limiting- its prosperity I have led 
wealth into the houses of honest men, as if she 
were a devoted wife. I have obtained as my son 
Yikramanka (or Y i k ra ma - la nchhana, 
i.e., one whose chief sign is valour ) who has the 
strength and determination of the Kakusthas (or 
the renowned solar royal family ofAyodhya) and 
to whom there has been an accession of prosperity 
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( territories ) for his skill in wielding the bow. 
It is the glorious Vikramanka who has 
freally) conferred the vicegerency on his elder brother, 
Somesvara, and has made him the bearer of the 
burden of the empire. Thus I being one of the 
best worshippers of S' i v a have celebrated the 
festivity of his investiture in the town consecrated 
to the God S' i v a {lit., the husband of the daughter 
of the Mountain*God>. The worsted princes whose 
followers have been insulted {lit., seized by the neck) 
by my insolent door-keepers know that Fortune 
has been fighting shy of them. On account of my 
being torn in the stainless family of Chalukya 
Kings, some particles of sacred love have 
entered into ( lit., made friends with) my ears. 
Knowing that this trivial life is fickle ( lit., tre¬ 
mulous! like the extremities of the ears of an ele¬ 
phant, I have reposed all my trust in none other 
than S' i V a (lit., the husband of P a r v a 11). There¬ 
fore I desire presently to destroy this illusory body 
in the waters ( lit., lap ) of the Tnngabhadra, 
while meditating on S' i v a. As this body (of mine) 
has (so long) been employed in worshipping S' i v a 
for the good (of men ), it will be an ungrateful act^ 
if I part with it at an unseemly place (lit,, at all^ 
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places).^’ The ministers assented to the words of 
the King) saying “X*et this be done”; for whose minds 

are not keen on encouraging right conduct 

a 

Biih; na who left his native land, Kashmir, about 
1062 A, D. and composed his Vikraniankadeva- 
charitam about 1087 A. D. addresses Princes 
thus at the end of the eighteenth canto— 

inwRf ?fc!rT sr«n^irqrJ5«?5:r ^ II' 

^S5r 

^ 5Rfr^: 5^T»m?iTBr2a«i^ ii 

Hirf^ ^ II 
II 

(106—108) 
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(Princes of the earth ! prosperity, the wilfully 
unstable lightning of the cloud of fate cannot be 
enchained. Incessantly sounds the drum that announces 
the departure of the breath of life. Worship then 
those true poets who work the salvation of your 
bodies of glory through the nectar of their verse, and 
renouncing pride make them your spiritual guides. 

0 Ye Kings ! abstain from opposing the attach¬ 
ment of true poets. In sooth pure flame comes to 
you through their favour. Pleased they composed 
that grave beautiful life of Rama; angered they 
made ten-headed Ravana, the conqueror of the 
world, an object of derision. 

May the God who is the first creator of the 
revealed texts, the dear husband of P ar v a t i, give 
you intelligence to understand the sayings of true 
poets—he who imitating the ways of the S'avaras 
frigktened the moon-sickle placed on his crest, 
so that she concealed bee deer in some distant 
hiding place.) 

—Biihler. 

From the passages cited above, it will appear 
that analogy plays an important part in these ad¬ 
dresses. Metaphor and simile, antithesis, interroga- 
tioo, sarcasm and other figures of speech and rigid 
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argumentation are common and even sophistry 
is not rare. 

It may also have been noticed that the simple 
style of the epics gradually degenerated into the 
turgid Rhetoric of Harshacharitam, and 
Kiratarj uniyam, the almost meaningless 
passages of which, full of puns and jingles, we 
have purposely omitted. 

It may be stated that as the instances adduced 
are culled mostly from literature and not from 
life, they are artificial. This they to some extent 
are. But we must remember that literature 
'^receives its chief value from the stamp and esteem 
of ages through which it has passed.” 

The paucity of eloquent public speeches in Ancient 
India is thus accounted for by Dr. Keith in his 
History of San^rit Literature (pp. 144-5), ‘*We 
may remember that India produced no oratory 
despite the distinct power often displayed both in 
the epics and classical kSvyas of rhetorical 
presentment of a case by opposing disputants. 
Oratory doubtless, as history proves, has flourished 
best where there has been political freedom. 
Athens was celebrated for oratory as Sparta was 
deficient in it, and Rome produced its best orators 
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when there still was a republic in which certain 
classes at least had efiective political rights. It may be 
that India failed to produce historians because 
the great political events which affected her during 
the period up to 1200 A. D. did /not call forth 
popular action in the sense in which the repulse 
of the Persian attacks on Greece evoked the history 
Herodotos. The national feeling which is at least 
a powerful aid to the writing of history was not 
evoked in India in the same manner as it was 
when democratic states found the most serious 
element of resistance to the Persian attack at a 
time when more oligarchic governments were 
apparently far less deeply moved by any sentiment 
of nationalism.*' 

We agree with Dr. Keith that oratory and history 
flourish best there where exists political freedom 
or where in other words all classes of a community 
are allowed to express their tfaoi^'hfs and feelings 
freely. Though democracies like the Greek States, 
did not exist in ancient India, yet tile governments 
were not generally autocratic (See my Kalidasa 
Vikrama;ditya, pp. 412—15); and the Brah¬ 
ma^ at least could not usually be restrained even by 
the sovereign ffom giving vent to their ideas and feeb 
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ings and composing brilliant dialogues as in the Epics 
and Dramas and writing learned treatises on Philo¬ 
sophy, Law, Mathematics, Astronomy and Medicine, 
and the majority of the authors belonged to this 
sacerdotal caste. They could furnish us with genea¬ 
logies* as in the Puranas, they could compose bio¬ 
graphies like Harsbacharitam and 
Vikramankadevacharitam and histories 
like R 3 j a t a r a n g i p i. It is to tho-B r 3 h m a p s, 
as Dr. Keith has said, that all Indian thought 
‘ owes its life and strength.’® 

Epigraphic records or inscriptions on stonepillars, 
caves, copper-plates, stone-slabs and statues, many of 
which have been destroyed or disfigured beyond 
recognition by the fanatical zeal of Mofiammadan 
conquerors, bear ample testimony to the fact that the 
ancient Hindus understood the value of sober history. 
Kalhana the author of Raj a t a r angini, 
seems to be a pioneer in the field of modem bis- 


1. this connexion two expressions— and 

seem to indicate that genealogies were not accepted blindly, but were 
scmtinised in order to ascertain the tme or most trust-worthy version ’’ 
—-Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, page 28. 

a. History of Sanskrit Literature, Preface, page xviii. 
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tor teal research. He describes thus the materials on 
which he has based his famous history— 

^r^JTrrr m II 



II 1 

I have consulted eleven histories of kings com¬ 
posed by my learned predecessors and also studied the 
theory of N i 1 a m u n i. By looking into the permanent 
documents (e.g. copper-plates) relating to the con¬ 
secration of gods and grant of property by former 
kings and by looking into laudatory inscriptions and 
authoritative books I have overcome the worry of 
endless errors. 

The A's o k a pillars, the pillar ^f S a m u d r a - 
gupta, Ya^odharman and others furnish 
much accurate information of the times in vrihich they 
were erected. Not only were historical achievements, 
religious precepts and secular and religious gifts thus 
recorded, but also poems and dramas of no mean order 
were preserved in this manner. TheLalita- 
vigraharaja .Na^aka and Harakeli' 
N a t a k a I for example, ^ere inscribed on stone-slabs 


I. First I'iuanga, verses 14 and 15. 
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in the Sanskrit College (now called Adhai-dinka- 
jhop^) which had been founded at Ajmer by Y i s a 1- 
d e V a. the first Chohan Emperor of India in 1153 A.D., 
and which was later on partly destroyed and convert¬ 
ed into a mosque by Shahabuddin Ghori who attacked 
Ajmer in 1192 A. D.* 

National sentiment was stirred and imagination 
stimulated by victories like that won over the Greeks 
under Menander or Demetrios® byPushyamitra 
about 154 B. C. and described in Kalidasa’s Mala- 
vikagnimitram or by those of Chandragupta 
II (Vikramaditya) over the Sakas of Surishtra, 
Malwa and Mathura about 400 A. D. which led to 
the composition ofKalidasa’sRaghuvams am, 
or by that of H a r s h a of Kanauj and Thanesvar 
over the Gauda King about 610 A. D. which evoked 
Bana’s Harshacharitamorby those of L a 1 i t - 
aditya of Kashmir over Y a So v arm an of 
Kanauj and others about 740 A,.D. narrated with so 
much ardour by Kalh na in his R a j a t a r a n g i n i 
or by that of Yasovarman of Kanauj over the 


1. See Chapter VII, H. B. Sarda’s * A.jmer 

2. See Jayaswal’s. Hathigampha inscription ( J>B. O. R. S,, 1927 ) 
and H. Ray Chaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, p. 249. 

3. See my Kalidasa and Vikaraaditya, pages 33 and 328. 
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Gaud.v king (about 730 A, D.) which stimulated the 
composition of the Prakrit Epic Gauda-vahaby 
V akpat i rSj aor by those ofVikramankadeva 
of Kalyana (about 1080 A. D.) recorded with so much 
enthusiasm by B i 1 h In a in his V i k r a ra a n k a - 
devacharitam or by that at Tirauri in 
1191 A. D. won over Sultan Shahabuddin 
Ghori who had been defeated six times and twice 
taken prisoner, but magnanimously pardoned 
by Prithviraja of Ajmir ( 1179—92 ) the last 
Hindu Emperor of India, the flower of Rajputo, 
chivalry, whose whole life was one unbroken 
chain of chivalrous deeds and glorious exploits 
described in the Prithvirsja~Yijaya and 
whose untimely end at Thanesv^r in 1192 bears 
ample testimony to the treachery of his countrymen 
and the ingratitude of his enemy. But the fondness 
of ancient Sanskrit authors for idealisation and 
exaggeration has made it extremely diflicult for 
modern seekers after truth to separate the grain 
from the chaff. This fondness, has led the former 
to regard Hyperbole as the best of 

the figures pf speech (See Dandies Kavyadars'a). 

i. Colonel Tod’s Annals and Antiauities of Rajasthan ^Vol. I, page 
445 and Mr. Harbilas Sarda's ' Ajmere^pp. 154-5. 
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Dr. Btihler in his introduction to Bilh 'na^s 
Vikramankadeva-charitam says, “ The 
reason for the scarcity of such works ( biographies ) 
is I believe, the tact that the Pan4i^s have a greater 
liking for the wonderful legends of the heroic age and 
for the no less marvellous stories of those kings whom 
for one reason or other they have lifted out of the 
sphere of matter of fact history and transferred to 
the region of fiction. For the Pandit, Rama, 
A r j u n a and N a 1 a are as much historical 
persons asS'ivajior Baji Rao Peshwa; 
only they appear so much more interesting to him, 
because their deeds are mor'e marvellous and they are 
surrounded by the halo of sanctity that encircles the 
happier yugas in which they are supposed to have 

lived..The reason why the Sanskritist longs 

in vain for works that could serve as foundations for 
his historical researches lies not, therein, that the 
rulers of India found no contemporaries willing to 
chronicle their deeds, but therein'that nobody cared 
to preserve historical works from destruction or to 
make them easily accessible by copying and recopying 
the original manuscripts. 

To account for this Jove of .idealisation and exag¬ 
geration ingrained in the minds of ancient Indians, 
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which prevented them from writing sober history 
and recording accurately important events and tran¬ 
sactions including public speeches and from preserving 
the few chronicles which were written, is equivalent 
to tracing the history of Brahmanic Psychology 
from the earliest time, a task beyond the competency 
of the present writer. 

To make the belief of the Indians in the Law of 
Karma responsible for many of their faults of omis¬ 
sion and commission including their lack of historical 
sense, as Dr. Keith has done, is we think, beside the 
mark, for notwithstanding their belief in the far- 
reaching effects of deeds, they have been frequently 
advised not to remain contented with their lot but to 
strive and profit by the examples of others. To warn 
king Harshavardhana against carelessness and 
too much * conhdingness Skandagupta, his 
minister and commandant of his war-elephants cited 
more than twenty instances, both legendary and 
historical, of Nagasena of Padmavatj 
(Padampawaya in Malwa), S'rutavarman ot 
Sravasti, the king ofVatsa, Suraitra (son of 
Agnimitra)Brihadratha (the last of the 

I. History of Sankrit Literature, page 146. See also my Kalidasa 
and Vikramadityta pages 531-34. 
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Mauryyas) the son of S^isunaga, Bbadra 
sena ofKal ihga, the iast of the Sun gas, 
Kumar as en a, Ganapati ^sotl of the king of 
Y i d e h a) etc, ^ 

Dr. Keith has said elsewhere.* “ The whole of 
Indian Philosophy suffers from the fundamental 

error of ignoring the will. The conception 

(the doctrine of K a r m a n) is one rather of logical 
sequence than of moral value ; logically there is no 
possibility of evading the K a r m a n and so a man's 
action is irrevocably determined ; illogically 
enough this can be represented as urging him to 
good deeds in this life, but the truth is clearly 
that the good deeds will result from Karman itself 
and all attempts un Indian thought to modify this 

fatalism are illogical .. We do not know 

Dr. Keith’s attitude towards the Biblical doctrine of 
' original sin ^ which may be compared to some extent 
with the law of Karman and which is believed to 
co-exist with the capacity for following Biblical 
{irecepts nor towards the Greek doctrine of Necessity 
as is implied in the belief of the Greeks in Fates and 
Furies. But modern science has demonstrated the 


1, Harshacharitam, Chapter VI. 

2. J. k. A, S., 1915, page S36. 
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truth of the law of heredity according to which 
physical and mental tendencies which are trans¬ 
mitted from generation to generation through the 
inherited nervous nucleus are capable of being 
modified by physical and vSocial environments, and 
also by the power of the human will. Similarly 
the Hindus believe that the JLaw of Karma may 
be counteracted to some extent by Purushakara 
( Power of the Will) ; otherwise Sastric moral and 
religious precepts would be meaningless. In nature 
there are many instances of the concurrent operation 
of contrary laws. The path of the projectile should 
be a parabola under the law of the gravitation, but 
the law of the resistance of air stands in the way. 
Again in the deflection of the ray of light from a dis¬ 
tant star, the law of gravitation inteferes with that 
of rectilinear propagation. The belief of the Hindus 
in the capacity of the Will for modifying the effects 
of oner’s past deeds has been thus expressed in the 
Matsya-Purana m.— 


51^ % I 

m % t| 
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fife 

^r?i fr^%^ ^iiFf^fw: II 
sife^^ ^ ^1 tfi^nr fl?^l I 
*iS5Tr^R33fm fe^rgcSTFRfrfe^ II 

* ^:* * * 

^rel?rr«fe ?r^^srrfel '?i^ 5?t: i 

fl^TRfer j??r: ii 

* -X* * * 

cRffR J^: I 

TiC^I^ sp 'fR II 

^iRTW: in^'?T«jfe^5T i 

cfwrcT ^IsTjfejT II i 

Manu said to Matsya (the Fish-incarnation of 
God )—0 Lord ! be pleased to remove coippletely 
my doubt regarding the comparative strength of Pate 
and the human Will. 

I. Mastya Puranam^ chapter 221, Bahgabasi Edition, Calcutta. 
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The Fish replied, “ Dai v a ( Fate or Destiny ) is 
the influence exerted on a man by the deeds of his 
past lives. Learned men have regarded Will-power 
as superior. An adverse fate can be overcome by 
the force of the will of righteous and industrious men. 


O King 1 men can attain their desired ends by 
the strength of their will. Men devoid of a strong 

will confide in destiny.. 

Therefore men should always exert their will 
in a righteous cause ; even if they fail in this life 
they are bound to attain their ends in the life to 
come. Indolent men relying on Fate can never 
meet with success. Therefore oue should exert 
oneself most in doing what is good and right/' 

In this connexion the following cutting from the 
Calcutta * Statesman ’ of the 2ad April, 1930 will 
be of interest:— 

‘Re-incarnation was suggested as a solution to' 
many of life’s problems by Mrs. N. Hoare in the 
course of an interesting address on Evolution to the 
Calcutta Rotary Club, at Peliti^s yesterday. 

‘‘Without re-incarnation/’ she said, “we have no 
proof of a divine justice that can satisfy the human 
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intellect, that can quench its thirst for a divine 
ideal or give it a positive faith and the just working- 
out of the laws of right and wrong. 

First of all there is the ph 3 rsical inequality 
at birth; one person is born beautiful, another 
ugly, deformed or diseased. But even more 
important is the seeming inequality of mental, 
artistic or moral qualities at birth. Why is one 
born with a singing voice, the painter’s hand or the 
poet’s soul ; another born dull, inarticulate, uncouth ? 
How well can we explain the phenomena of born 
natural ability, of child-prodigies, of genius itself, 
except by saying that the person so born has 
worked hard along those particular lines in past 
lives and comes into re-incarnation bringing with 
him the fruit of his past labours 

“When we once realize," added the speaker, “that 
a man begins each new life exactly where he left 
oflf in the past life to reap exactly what he himself 
has sown, then the whole panorama of life becomes 
harmonious and all seeming inconsistencies 
disappear." 
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To say> that “the acceptance by the Indian 
mind of the miraculous in the shape of divine inter¬ 
vention, magic and witchcraft and the rarity in 
India of the scientific attitude of mind which seeks 
to find natural causes for events of nature” account 
for this vfant of historical insight, is an insufficient 
explanation, firstly beoouse even the most advanced 
countries of Europe are .not free f rom this imputa¬ 
tion, and secondly because elaborate treatises on 
Philosophy, Medicine, Mathematics, Astronomy 
etc were composed in India in ancient times. 
Again the statement®, that the doctrine of the 
Brahmans that all action and existence are a 
positive evil has made them feel but little inclina¬ 
tion to chronicle historical events, is supported 
neither by the presence even in Greece (which pro¬ 
duced famous histories) of Cynics like Diogenes, nor 
by the divine philosophy of the Bhagavadgita 
which condemns unequivocally such a life of inac¬ 
tion. 

Whether this defect (fondness for idealisation 
and exaggeration) of the Hindus was due to their 


1. Dr. Keith’s History o£ Sanskrit Literature^ p. 146. 

2. Dr. MacdonclI’j History of Sanskrit Literature^ p. ii. 
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laying greater stress on the spiritual and unseen world 
than on the material and visible universe, or to the 
desire of the priestly caste to perpetuate their 
authority over the masses by the wonderful tales 
of heroes and gods who could be approached only 
through them or of kings whose chief ministers they 
were or to their desire for securing favours tronqi. 
their royal patrons or to their conviction that the 
ideal is a more impressive and potent educator than 
the actual or to their comparative isolation from 
foreigners on account of their religious and social 
prejudices and economic self-sufficiency, which pre¬ 
vented them from correcting their erroneous notions 
by the knowledge of the progress of events and of 
science, art and literature in the other parts of the 
world, it will be for learned researchers to determine. 
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